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CATCHING AMERICAN ARCHEOLOGY ALIVE 


‘| hear the wars practically over...back home!” 


ROBABLY it’s only natural for us here at home to 
feel that the war’s almost won, the way the good 
news has been pouring in. 

But the war’s not over for him—not by along sight! 
And he’s just one of millions who will stay over there 
until they finish the bloody mess. Or kill time fora 
few months—or years—in some hospital. 

What about you? 

This is no time to relax. No time to forget the un- 
finished business. It’s still your war, and it stull 
costs a lot. 

So dig down deep this time. Dig down till it hurts, 


and get yourself a hundred-dollar War Bond over 
and above any you now own—or are now purchasing. 
This 6th War Loan is every bit as important to our 
complete and final Victory as was the first. 


Don’t “let George do it” —get yourself that added 
bond and help finish a magnificent job right. The 
quicker you reach down deep, the better you do your 
job for war, the more you'll contribute to ending the 
fight. And the quicker they'll come back—the guys 
that can still be killed. 


After all, you’re safe and sound and home. That’s 
worth another hundred-dollar bond to you isn’t ut? 


Buy at least one extra $100 War Bond tod 
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MY WEDDING 


a 6k in which a woman may record the most precious memories in 


‘her life. Beautifully designed and illustrated pages enlivened by 
quotations from great writers await such entries as engagement, gifts, 
troussé€atij2wedding gown, honeymoon, photographs, etc. Printed in full 
color, bound in white with offset design. Illustrated by Virginia 
Grilley. Boxed $2.00. 


A RECORD OF GIFTS 


This book is designed to record wedding gifts and gifts received on 
notable and festive occasions along with the names and addresses of 
the donors. Printed in two colors, bound in imitation white leather 
with design in gold and colors. Boxed $1.00. 


SCHOOL DAY MEMORIES 


Designed for modern youth with entries for such diverse activities as 
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Grilley. Printed in full color. Boxed $1.25. 
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MEMORIALS TO THE OLD SOUTHWEST 


The pottery of Acoma has been famous for 
centuries and to this day the Indian crafts- 
men preserve their skill. The three ollas at 
the top of these four examples of pottery of 
the Indian Southwest were made _ subse- 
quently to the Spanish conquest. That on 
top is modern; slightly older but of un- 
known age is the olla in the center showing 
the Zuni influence in its medallion design; 
below that is an olla bearing the parrot de- 
sign. At the bottom of the group is a meal 
bowl, also post-Spanish, from Santo Domin- 
go where very little pottery is made now 
because the Indians devote the better part 
of their time to their rich farming lands. 


by Juanita C. Alexander With illustrations by the author 
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HIGH UP on the Old Pecos Road, the Laboratory of An- 
thropology presides, like a ceremonial Kiva, over one of the 
most fascinating cultural regions in the world, our American 
Southwest. 

From the plaza of Santa Fe, it is probably two miles or so 
up a flower-embroidered road to the Laboratory. On its high 
ridge above the town, it looks up into the blue serenity of the 
Sangre de Cristos, and down over ochre folds and billows of 
foothills, candlewicked with knobs of yellow green juniper. 
This long, low building of sun-baked adobe is much more like 
a gracious hacienda than a place of study and research, while 
inside the atmosphere is as lively and informal as in an artist’s 
studio. 

Few people realize what vital, living sciences anthropology 
and archeology are. Basically, they are a directed and pur- 
poseful curiosity about man and all the things that pertain to 

him, and they quarry into the past in a search for the keystone 
of life. At first thought it may seem futile to spend so much 
time disturbing old bones and old memories, but there is a 
sound philosophy behind the activities of the anthropologist 
who rightly believes that man cannot possibly look forward 
with wisdom unless he has first looked backward with under- 
standing. 

In the Southwest, until modern times, there was little or no 
“art for art’s sake.” Everything was created for use, and 
each individual was his own artist. And what sensitive artists 
these Indians were. 

Of all the crafts that these ancient people practiced, their 
pottery has resisted the plunder of man and the weather with 
most success. The finest pieces were buried with the dead 
and were preserved intact; but even in the “kitchen middens,” 
or dumps, where a hundred million casualties of ancient do- 
mestic life lie shattered in colorful confusion, one may see the 
progression of ideas in their still bright designs. 

It was for just such a lesson that our class went to Pecos 
for its first field trip, because around and about Pecos the 


THE ART OF THE POTTER 


In the Pueblos pottery served three purposes: it 
was useful, it was beautiful and it expressed re- 
ligious ideas. It has been, and still remains, largely 
a woman's art. To her are due the creative skills 
which have made the pottery of the Southwest 
one of the outstanding arts of the American I|n- 
dians. A water jar, a food bowl, a cooking pot, 
all of them the most humble of utensils, are 
decorated with the most exquisite care. This 
woman at San Idelfonso is beginning the making 
of a jar by the coil method. After it has been 
carefully shaped it will be decorated and fired. 


pottery sherds lay plentifully in the dust like an unfinished mo- 
saic for us to put together. 

As a crow would fly, Pecos is to the southeast of Santa Fe, 
over the hump of the Sangre de Cristos. The Laboratory stands 
on what used to be the Old Pecos Road. No doubt there used 
to be a trail that climbed from Santa Fe over the mountains 
to Pecos; but having neither the instincts of a crow nor the 
sure-footedness of a burro, our Indian Service car circled the 
mountains skittishly. There is some twenty-two miles of sun- 
flower bordered road to travel before coming to the old Pueblo of 
Pecos, crumbling on the banks of a dusty river. 

I have forgotten how long ago it was that the ancient water- 
way was a living river, but as for the Pueblo of Pecos I know 


that it played a long but losing hand with fate and passed out , 


of the game in 1838. There was only a handful of its people left 
at that time and loneliness gnawed at them, so they picked up 
and moved in with the Jemez,people, whose fertile lands border 
the Jemez creek, a tributary to the Rio Grande—and there they 
were swallowed. 

There is little left of Pecos but nostalgic traces of old walls, 
like a blue-print to show what used to be. All that is distinguish- 
able, on looking up from the river-bed below, is the gaunt shell 
of the mission church; but on climbing up to see it, we found 
it too all but gone, though nature had not forgotten that this 
was once a holy place, and there were offerings of lovely wild 
flowers where the vanished altar stood. 

Down below on the huge tumbled boulders of the river-bed 
and on the cliffs across it where ancient “basket-maker” ancestors 
had lived in caves, were pictographs by the hundreds. By de- 
ciphering these pictographs it is possible to trace the links that 
connected the culture of the ancient people of the Southwest with 
people of Mexico and Central America. The Mayan Quetzal- 
Coatl, “The feathered-serpent-who-goes-in-water,” glided north 
where its worshippers plumed it with horns instead of feathers; 
but it still is the guardian of waters. And in this golden after- 
noon of its life, Quetzal-Coatl, whose Tewa name is ‘‘Avangu,” 
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Even in their simplest pottery when they used only the most elementary designs the Pueblo 
craftsmen achieved beauty. This water canteen from Cochiti and this Tesuque bowl are both 


rather crudely modeled but they represent the 


fine harmony between usefulness and decora- 


tive charm, which the Southwestern Indians invariably achieved. They were both made in the 
post-Spanish era but before the time when the Indian fell in love with wild color schemes. 


This old river boat rests on the bank of the Ri 
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6 Grande in the pueblo of Santo Domingo. It is 


hand hewn and ingeniously held together with wooden pegs. The stylized carvings represent 


lighting and a star com 


ing up over a mountain. 


is yet much honored. Watch for it 1m 
pottery designs, especially those of San 
Ildefonso Pueblo, where they have a dis- 
tinctive way of twining it around the 
sides and tops of their lovely black or 
red ware in dramatic intaglio. Watch 
for it in the pictographs. On the cliff- 
sides of Pecos the serpent has strange 
companions. Wild turkeys flee from 
some ancient fate; turtles, of all shapes 
and sizes, plod from everlasting to ever- 
lasting with philosophic tread ; and on one 
spot there roams a jaguar with stars on 
his back. These antique inscriptions if 
studied imaginatively bring the everyday 
thoughts, aspirations and humor of these 
remote people very close to us. 

In uncovering the story of Pecos, 
archeologists can see the roots of all the 
Rio Grande Pueblos. In the vast area of 
our Southwest, there were, in ancient 


times, eleven cultural regions, each one ~ 


being more or less isolated from the rest, 
with the result that each developed dis- 
tinctly individual characteristics. Of 
these eleven cultural regions (except for 
scattered exceptions) only one remains 
today as a living region, most. of the 
others having become extinct before the 
Spanish invasion. This one is, of course, 
the Rio Grande group. It is a double 
strand of golden pueblos strung on the 
silver thread of the great river from its 
twinkling source in the northern Sangre 
de Cristos to the torrid deserts of Chi- 
huahua in old Mexico. 

In this ancient land a century is a short 
space of time. For this reason one 
might almost say that people like the 
Spanish conquistadors, Nunez, Coronado 
and Onate, are contemporaries for they 
came into the Southwest only a mere 
four hundred years ago. 

In all probability the Indian civilization 
of the Southwest reaches back at least 
two millennia, if not more. Modern man 
is frequently oppressed by the tyranny of 
time, but time meant little to Indian races. 
As Edgar L. Hewett, Director of the 
School of American Research of the Ar- 
cheological Institute, has pointed out, 
seasonal changes were the primary fact- 
ors in the economic and social life of 
these primitive people. In general, In- 
dians were so ‘indifferent to the record- 
ing of dates that in only one ethnic group 


between Patagonia and Alaska did they 


create a calendar. That was in the Mayan 
cities of Central. America. The Indian 
ordered his life according to the seasons. 
As far as his own age was concerned, 
childhood, youth, manhood and old age 
were the principal stages. It was very 
likely that no time element less than a 
day was recognized. 

For these reasons it is exceedingly dif- 
ficult to date the development of Pueblo 
culture. The best method devised to 
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determine the dates of buildings and im- 
portant pueblos is what is known as the 
tree ring method. According to this sys- 
tem the earliest date established so far 
is 919 A. D. for the Pueblo Bonito of 
the Mesa Verde group. As to the earli- 
est date when the ancestors of the Pueblo 
people came into the land there is only 
animated conjecture. These forerunners 
of the Pueblos, or basket makers as they 
are sometimes called, must for the time 
being at any rate remain shadowy figures 
to us. Doubtless, however, they laid 
the foundations for the agricultural, so- 
cial and ceremonial life of their succes- 
sors. Doubtless also during the period 
of transition there was a mixture of the 
two cultures. Even after the Pueblo 
period was well on its way basket mak- 
ing was carried on, and even today there 
is basket making in some places. 

In the main, , however, the Pueblo 
people can be said to have come into 
their own when pottery supplanted 
basketry. Pottery making gathered mo- 
mentum along with the expanding de- 
velopments in agriculture and trade dur- 
ing the centuries between 1000 A.D. and 
the eve of the Spanish Invasion in 1540. 
Curiously enough, the extraordinary cul- 
tural development which characterized 
the American Southwest at this time was 
paralleled elsewhere both in North and 
South America by equally spectacular 
developments. ~ Extensive roads and mar- 
velous places of worship were built by 
the pre-Inca people on the highlands of 
_ Peru and Bolivia. There was a remark- 
able building epoch in North Yucatan, 
and the Toltecs of the Mexican Plateau 
erected the great pyramids and superb- 
ly decorated temples whose ruins. still 
amaze travelers. In the Mississippi 
Valley the moundbuilders were at work, 
and in the Southwest the cliff dwellers 
were erecting their. vast community 
houses. 

It is fascinating to study the fragments 
of ancient pottery that can be picked up 
like the pages of a torn and faded diary 
out of the dust at Pecos. It is much 
more fascinating, however, to see this 
past come to life in the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

We traveled westward past old La- 
guna, spilling down the sides of a serrated 
arroya; past Acomita, where Acoma 
people came out to farm; past all hu- 
man habitations and thence into a 
strange and beautiful country. It was 
strange because in these lands of the 
desert there was tall green grass like 


wind-stroked fur as far as the eye could 


see. Rising out of the sea of rippling 
grass there towered stark tawny mesas 
and monoliths, streaked with mottled 
cobalt, ultramarine and mauve where 
the shadows spilled. Wind and water 


WASH DAY IN ACOMA, THE SKY VILLAGE 


The famous rock of Acoma is a sandstone mesa three hundred and fifty-seven feet 

high, Here are preserved the arts, ceremonies and: manners of the ancient Southwest 

by a group of Indians representing one of the most perfect examples of community 

life. Except for the water that collects in small pools after rainstorms, all water has to 
be carried all the way up the dizzy trail that leads to the top of the mesa. 


SUMMER SHOWER IN TAOS 


The people of Taos are among the most prosperous and virile of all the Indians of 

the Southwest and they possess an abuthdance of fertile agricultural land, well watered 

by the stream that flows through the town. The huge boots the women wear are 
made from the whole hide of a deer, folded over four times. 


On hot days when the harvest is being 

gathered the farmers of Taos wrap large 

sheets around their heads as a protection 
against the sun. 


The early black-on-white Pueblo pottery 

is greatly admired by collectors. The 

jug comes from Chaco Canyon; the mug 
from Mesa Verde. 
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had sculptured them into fantastic shapes 
and they looked like a weird and sinister 
herd of pre-historic monsters, suddenly 
petrified while they were browsing in an 
ancient wilderness. Through this im- 
pressive scenery, built on such a super- 
human scale, ‘our Indian Service car 
scuttled like a tiny brown bug leaving a 
trail of dust behind to mark its progress. 

As we rode along there were many 
striking natural wonders to amaze us. 
One of these geological freaks was called 
the “Chief’s Table.’ Another the “Pot- 
tery Bowl.” Still another even more 
spectacular was an angular mesa on the 
top of which appeared to crawl in al- 
most perfect detail fifty or more giant 
turtles. The Indians with apt humor 
have called one of these stone forma- 
tions “The Locomotive,’ and as you 
look at it you can understand what they 
meant. It is indeed a locomotive com- 
plete from cow catcher to a neat square 
window in the cab. 

This great valley through which we 
were riding used to be the bed of a 
salt sea eons ago. This explains the 
bewildering sky islands that astound all 
visitors, and it explains as well the in- 
teresting fossils that are found here. 

As we droye on and climbed a hillock 
of sand there loomed ahead of us the 
Enchanted Mesa, with purple and blue 
shadows shifting eerily in the deep 
folds of its sheer sides. Beyond it, seem- 
ing to rest in a pool of light, Acoma 
could be seen surmounted by its venerable 
pueblo, sharply defined, though we were 
still several miles away. The_ road 
led to the very base of the Enchanted 
Mesa, half of which we circled. Look- 
ing up to it, the stories about it came im- 
mediately to mind. Perhaps it’s true that 
an infuriated “Thunder bird” brushed 
the mesa with his wing and destroyed 
the stairway which led to its top. If 
there was ever an easy way to reach the 
summit of this mesa, it does not exist 
today. However, according to certain 
stories and legends, it was once inhabited 
and it is said that scattered pieces of 
broken pottery, arrow points and chip- 


pings indicate that it was once used as a ‘ 


ceremonial place. 

It was not until we were close to 
Acoma that its superb magnificence be- 
came apparent. It towered above us to a 
height of 357 feet and its awesome 
grandeur left us breathless. 

At the base of the mesa there are piles 
of sand, rock and rubble. Climbing over 
these we reached the original trail in the 
rock itself. The ascent is difficult and 
we made our way upwards clinging to 
footholds and fingerholds worn deep in 
the rock by countless generations of 
Indians. 

When we finally reached the top of 


the mesa the stark reality of life there is 
immediately apparent. Every grain and 
particle of soil has been washed or blown 
away by the rains or winds of the cen- 
turies and the rock under foot is like 
a bleached bone. There is no water ex- 
cept in one precious pit where rain water 
collects. When we walked over to see 
this primitive reservoir, dragon flies were 
swooping leisurely and iridescently above 
its moss green surface. 

Gazing back toward the other end of 
the mesa the pueblo looked like so many 
bricks laid cut in the sun to dry. There 
had been rain the night before and it had 
filled the various depressions on the top 
of the rock with clean, fresh water and 
this meant a good wash day for the 
women of Acoma. Already they were 
at work. The austere mesa top was blos- 
soming with a rare variety of flowers. 
With an unconscious sense of design 
each woman spread her colorful washing 
out to dry like petals around the blue 
eye of each water hole. 

Though the old mission church at 
Acoma and its adjoining monastery are 
in bad repair, they are nonetheless excep- 
tionally impressive. There are paintings 
on the walls that were done by artists in 
sixteenth century Spain, and sent on the 
plea of pious mission padres to Mexico. 
From there they came bu burro, foot and 
ox team into the land of Nueva Mejico. 
There is one famous painting of a saint 
that caused great trouble between Acoma 
and her sister pueblo, Laguna. It all 
ended in a law suit and as the curious 
legend goes the righteously indignant 
painting walked back from Laguna to 
Acoma where it belonged. 

The urgent desire of the people ot 
Acoma to be buried in. the churchyard 
has resulted in odd complications. Since 
there is no earth whatsoever on the top 
of the mesa it is necessary whenever 
anyone is buried to carry up earth load 
after load from the foot of the mesa. 
Nonetheless many graves have been made 
and over each of them pottery has been 
broken. This is a ceremonial custom 
which is supposed to release the spirit 
in each piece of pottery so that it may 
accompany the deceased on his journey 
into the spirit world. Around the grave- 
yard there are adobe figures with eyes 
of turquoise or glass which act as guar- 
dians over the spirits of the dead. 

Since we were looking for pottery to 
add to the collection of the Laboratory 
we asked if any old specimens could be 
purchased. It was hardly necessary. to 
ask this question because little of the 
older and larger Acoma pottery can be 
found nowadays. As a matter of fact, 
it is even difficult to find sherds either on 
or near the mesa for the people of 
Acoma grind up these broken bits so as 


to make a clay mixture from which the 
finest pottery in this region can be made. 
Acoma pottery has long been known for 
its remarkable thinness and rock hard 
durability as well as for its beautiful dec- 
orations. It is strange that so few fine 
examples of the older work still exist 
and that the Indians devote so much of 
their time to producing pottery for 
tourists. After we had made several in- 
quiries about the possibility of securing 
examples of pottery, one “of the older 
women beckoned to us and indicated that 
we should follow her. Picking up her 
voluminous skirts she climbed up a rough 
hewn ladder, crossed over a roof top and 
then climbed to a third level. 

After she had received us there she 
showed us her pottery. Unluckily it 


was not what we were looking for but 


while we talked with her we learned 
good deal about linguistics. The old 
woman spoke only Keres so one of her 
granddaughters translated her words into 
Spanish—a colonial Spanish that the 
conquistadors spoke. This in turn had 
to be turned over in the mind a moment 
before it adjusted itself into modern 
Spanish. Finally it had to be re-trans- 
lated again for those of us who spoke 
only English. Our hostess’ eyes twinkled 
in merriment at our stupidity in not be- 
ing able to speak her native tongue. 

My descent from Acoma_ presented 
difficulties. During the day I had ac- 
quired a large water jar about the size 
of a Thanksgiving pumpkin. Upon ex- 
ploring a chicken house | had found 
broken jar with a beautiful old parrot 
design on it which I intended to restore. 
In addition to these two treasures I had 
to carry my camera, my purse, a large 
turkey: feather and some wild hollyhock 
seeds, which came from hollyhocks that 
in some miraculous manner had managed 
to find sustenance on the rocky top of 
the mesa. With all these things in my 
arms I stood at the head of the precipi- 
tous trail with considerable trepidation. 
It was easy for me then to realize the 
difficulties the people of Acoma must 
have had in creating their harmonious 
community on top of the mesa. I piled 
everything that I had into my large water 
jar, which was scooped out on the bot- 
tom so as to fit exactly over the curve 
of the head. Holding it thus, with one 
free hand to help me down, I made my 
way over the trail that had been trodden 
by the feet of Indians for countless gen- 
erations. 

From this land of the Pueblos I 
brought with me countless vivid remem- 
brances—those charming thumb _ nail 
sketches of places and things that the 
mind collects in handfuls Without bother- 
ing to keep them in order. 


(Continued on page 30) 


Before the main ceremonial of the Great Corn dance held at Santo Domingo, services are held 
in the old Spanish mission church. Most of the congregation kneels for there are no seats 
except the adobe bench that runs along the side walls. 


The food bowl at the left is a beautiful example of early Hopi pottery and the stylized theme 
of the parrot has been brilliantly employed. The Hopi bowl at the right is modern and it is 
decorated with symbols of rain, feathers and clouds. 
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AT EKIBONDO in the Belgian Congo the heat was numbing, 
and we left behind that village of painted huts without too deep 
a regret. We traveled across a region whose vegetation grew 
lush and opulent, after the almost temporate landscapes since 
Paulis. Rolling country, rippling with white-tipped grass and 
flat-topped thorn trees. Occasionally, we passed fields com- 
pletely bargof any growth; here the termites had built their 
grey phalli®shaped houses. The huts of the natives, that had 
been oblong or square, in this region were built of straw im coni- 
cal shapes. We had entered the river-haunted ceauntry of Uele. 

At Gangala na Bodio, the wind that blew 6ver the hills elated 
us, until we were installed in a house near*the elephant training 
camp. Then a curious depression set in, Which was explained 
when the guide informed us that this was no ordinary wind, 
but the sirocco blowing from the direction of the Sudan. 

The gite was large and handsomely designed. Its high-ceii- 
inged rooms were decorated with the skulls and antlers of local 
animals: the sirocco whispering through the doors, the evening 
mosquitoes, mice and bats, gave the place an eerie atmosphere— 
it resembled a tropical version of Lady Macbeth’s hunting lodge. 

Most of the members of the camp were off in the bush after 
wild elephants. The technique of their capture and training 
is interesting. 

A horseman, accompanied by fifteen or twenty native hunters 
on foot, tracks down a herd. After the herd is sighted, the 
hunters decide which elephant shall be captured. Usually, he 
must be between twelve and fifteen years old: when he is 
younger, it is difficult for him to carry men on his back; when 
he is older, he is harder to tame. 

The hunters maneuver until they have separated the young 
elephant from others. The mother, who ordinarily responds to 
his trumpetings for help in a suicidal fury, is finally driven 
away, and so is the rest of the herd, by gunfire, beating of 
drums and shrieks of the natives. 

A group of monitor elephants, quislings of the jungle, sur- 
round the captive, and lead him back to the camp. 

His training begins. At first, he is taught to become accus- 
tomed to his cornac. (the Congo term for mahout). The cornac 
brings him food, soothes him, feeds him and comforts his be- 
wilderment at the’new surroundings. When the novice is taken 
out for exercise, he is always accompanied by a monitor ele- 


phant. Each time he infracts the simple discipline being. taught: 


him, he is punished; not by the cornac, but by the monitor ele- 
phant who whacks him soundly with blows of the trunk, 
At last the captive is trained, and he graduates to a train- 


This youngster is one of the new recruits to the elephant school in the 
captured between the ages of ten and twelve. In the center picture 


Coming home from work. 


THE ELEPHAN 


Belgian Congo. As a rule ele 
a chained elephant shows 


because he is not yet accustomed to carrying a cornac on his back. 


phants are 
impatience 


by John La Touche 
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With photographs by Commander Attilio Gatti 


ing in the carrying and dragging of loads. A large field, similar 
to that used for cavalry practice, is the schoolroom. The ele- 
phant is guided by his cornac; small loads attached to the har- 
ness are gradually increased in size and weight, until the ele- 
phant is at ease with heavy burdens. The cornac sings to him 
while he works: he eventually becomes very attached to his 
cornac, is soothed by his songs, and seems fond of being 
praised and petted. 

When this training is completed, the trained animal is rented 
or sold. His uses are impressive; he can carry from two to 
tree tons on his back for a long time with a minimum of 
fatigue. He can debrush the jungle admirably, felling trees, 
pulling up shrubs, carrying the uprooted plants out of the clear- 
ing. His energy is equal to that of sixteen oxen. He costs one- 
fifth of what a gas tractor of similar power would cost—plus 
which he is undeniably more lovable. At the present time, he is 
more suited to the terrestrial and labor difficulties of the Congo 
than the inadaptable farming machines. 

He is trained to work for five hours a day—usually from 6 to 
11 a.m.—the best hours for jungle labor. If he is made to work 
overtime (and he always knows when the whistle should blow) 
his protests are loud and angry. 

In the Tshopo forest reserve, near Stanleyville, I saw an over- 
seer try to make two elephants work an extra hour. Both stub- 
bornly refused: finally, succumbing to a bribe of a bunch of 
bananas, one of them began to drag a load of logs. The other 
was furious, trumpeting raucous admonitions to his companion 
indulging in such anti-union acts. The company stooge ele- 
phant replied with meek bellows as he stuffed dowm his overtime 
bananas with a complacent air. 

“They always fight,” said the overseer. “They can’t agree on 
anything. Funny, huh? Even the elephants—right wing, left 
wing, and trouble.” 

When the elephant’s work-day is through, he is put at half- 
liberty—only one forefoot shackled—in an oblong clearing, on 
whose leafy walls he dines. His carré has many paths around 
it, from which the cornac can observe his charge without being 
seen. 

Toward five, he is led back to the camp, and taken down to 
the stream for his evening bath. A marsh-dweller, he loves and 
needs water. He rolls about in the stream, drinks it up in long 
draughts, uses his trunk as a shower-spray. After the bath, his 
tusks are briskly massaged with sand by the cornac; this sensa- 
tion pleases him enormously ; he announces his pleasure with a 
hoarse aria of grunts and snorts. 

(Continued on page 30) 


Elephants begin work at about the age of fifteen. When an elephant attains full strength it can perform pro- 
digious tasks, for its energy is equal to that of sixteen oxen. When full grown it is between eight and tem 
= feet high. If well treated it will continue to work faithfully until about the age of fifty. 
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Why Ulster has played an enormously important role in bringing supplies 
and soldiers to England is immediately apparent from a glance at this map, 


NEUTRAL IRELAND 
TODAY 


by Alan Burgess 


Arthur E. Dickson 


IRELAND IS the only Geltic nation left in the world. Half neutral, 
half at war. A nation of poets and warriors and rebels. A na- 
tion sometimes so brilliant that the rest of the world stares in ad- 
miration. And sometimes so incredibly stubborn and thick-headed 
that the rest of the world shakes its head in dismay. -No one un- 
derstands the Irish. Not even themselves. They admit it. 

But you never forget Ireland. It haunts you. The smell of the 
bog myrtle and the peat; the sight of the turf cuttings, dark choco- 
late scars against the hillsides, the little gleaming cottage windows 
against the black mountains, the salmon rivers running briskly to the 
sea, the soft hopeless rains. 

I remember the old man who looked at me proudly as I walked 
round Horn Head in remote Donegal} and came out of his cottage 
to ask in a quiet friendly brogue about the airplanes which thun- 
dered with a blithe disregard for neutrality inherent in young pilots, 
across his thatched roof every evening; the little blonde—overheard 
in a Dublin bar—clutching her cigarette like the stub of a cigar, and 
saying, “Shure he was the greatest horse in the world now. He 
came into the straight six lengths behind, and Canty took the sweet 
thing across from the rails... .” in a voice as soft and lilting as an 
Irish song. | remember the gaiety of Dublin, and the great friend- 
liness of the people everywhere; the reverence for the old religion 
called Catholic ; the bewildering contradictions. All Irish. Not cos- 
mopolitan. Not a mixture of Hollywood and New York, and Lon- 
don and Paris. As Irish as the shamrock. 

In Ulster all this is not so obvious, not quite so cléar-cut, be- 
cause Ulster is at war, and full of British and American soldiers. 

And I remember, too, how the Yanks use to drift into the office, 


WHEAT STOOKS IN DONEGAL 


Soft spoken and hospitable, the people of Donegal 
treat strangers with an aristocratic friendliness 
that is almost alien in the turbulent world of ours. 
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nce there is little gasoline in Eire today the jaunting cart has 
me into its own again. This is the road to the Gap of Dunloe 


in Killarney. 


politely refuse the chairs we pushed forward, and spread them- 
selves in elegant American attitudes over the furniture—elegant 
attitudes which were a constant source of amazement to us—and 
say, “Now what about the ball game?” 

And we would smile, because we were very fond of playing the 
Yanks. Even though we knew no more about “ball-games” than 
the Eskimos. Sober rationing had made us utilitarian. They 
had the quaintest things to eat. Even ice cream! 

We reply, “It’s all fixed. Nine handpicked Canadians are rarin’ 
to go. See you Saturday.” 

When that particular Saturday arrived, however, five of the 
handpicked Canadians were suddenly whisked off to sink U-boats, 
so some English cricketers, temporarily off duty, and lured by 
the ice cream, were drafted in to fill their places. 

They had approximately as much idea of how to play baseball 
as the Boogie-Woogie Islanders. They caught the ball with the 
wrong hand—the hand without the glove; they were lured into 
wild indiscretions with the bat by the wily Yankee catcher who 
stood behind them and whispered the most diabolically incorrect 
information into their ears; they had to be deluded of the idea 
that the ball should bounce before it reached the batter, as it 
does in cricket. 

The Yanks were way ahead in the third inning, or maybe it 
was the thirtieth, we were not very clear, when the news drifted 
up that the Guinness was getting a bit low at Ma Mcmullens, so 
perhaps we had better finish some other time. 

We sat on the bench outside Ma Mcmullens, and dipped our 
noses into our pints of porter, and stared across the wide, blue 


IN COUNTY WEXFORD 


The typical thatched white cottages in rural Eire 

give no indication how much the farmers have 

suffered since the war. Their chief problem is 
transportation to carry their products. 
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The river Lee which flows placidly through the grey stone walls of 
in Southern Eire leads to the harbor which has contributed so much 
city’s development. 
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stretch of Lough Foyle to the mountains 
beyond. Misty blue mountains with 
shadows dappling the clefts between 
them. Not craggy, but sloping up gently 
from the sea. Rounded, with green, 
pocket-handkerchief size meadows 
hemmed in by stone walls on the lower 
slopes, and small white-washed cottages 
with thatched roofs that caught the sun. 
We were rather thoughtful about. it all. 
That was neutral Eire. 

Here we had blackouts, and rationing, 
and men in uniform, and bombing scars 
in Belfast. Those blue mountains be- 
longed to Donegal, and that was part of 
a country at peace. Peace! We had al- 
most forgotten how to spell the word. 


Gendreau 
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But it was not as if Ireland was united 
in her own desires. The English con- 
quest started in the twelfth century. Be- 
fore that, at the breakdown of the Ro- 
man Empire, when the Huns and Van- 
dals swept Europe clean of any semblance 
of civilization, the light of faith and 
Christianity was kept alive in the mona- 
steries of Ireland, and Christianity re- 
turned to England in the sixth century 
brought by Irish monks, thirty years be- 
fore the expedition dispatched by Pope 
Gregory the Great landed in Britain to 
convert the British savages. 

The centuries brought complications. 
To Ulster it brought Protestantism. In 
1914 when Home Rule for Ireland ap- 


peared inevitable, the north, under Sir 
Edward Carson, refusing the Catholic 
domination of the south, raised yolun- 


Little lights shone out of those cottage 


3 E : Cashel of the Kings with its round tower and its 
windows at night. Lights that were sym- 


twelfth century chapel is one of Ireland’s most 
venerated shrines. The King of Munster’ estab- 


bolic of something we had almost for- 
gotten. 
One of the Yanks said mournfully, 


“Don’t look much like Seattle to me,” habited by people of a fiery, belligerent — the death should the British Government q 
And one of the Englishmen added temperament. For nine hundred years pass such an Act. Then the greater 
wistfully, “Well, I’d swap it all for the the average Briton has thought like that. | tragedy of the war intervened, | 
West End any day.” He has been much more interested in his It has always been said that England’s 
But it was very beautiful; there was pot of mead or ale, and the doings on the —_ extremity is Ireland’s opportunity, and 


a tacit agreement about that. 

To get any clear idea of Ireland as a 
nation today, it is necessary to go back 
to the Anglo-Irish treaty of 1921, when 
the Free State came into being, the six 
counties in the north seceded, and the 
whole country—only 32,000 square miles 
of territory in all—was inflicted with the 
preposterousness of border lines and cus- 
tom’s posts. 

Ireland is a foreign country. The 
Ienglish have never realized that. They 
have always thought rather blurredly- 
when they have thought about Ireland at 
all—as being a sort of rather more west 
erly Wales—part of Britain surely, an 
integral part of their life, whose football 
team comes over to play every year; in- 


lished a stronghold here in the fifth century. 


far side of the world have occupied much 
more of his attention than the doings of 
his neighbor just across the way. There 
has been trouble in Ireland from time to 
time, and he has had to go across to 
sort it out. He has not dreamed, secure 
in his own liberty, that the Irishman has 
wanted what was a_taken-for-granted 
possession with hiny 

The English could not understand that 
an administration flowing from Dublin 
Castle, inspired by an English Lord- 
Lieutenant, and enforced by the British 
Army at Curragh, was gall to the Irish. 
The Irish claimed an Irish electorate 
looking to an Irish parliament. No one 
can doubt the essential justice of their 
claim. 
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teers, and arms were smuggled into the 


country for the purpose of fighting to 


in the 1914-1918 war she seized it. The 
troubles culminated when a thousand 
patriots seized the Post Office and other 
Dublin buildings on Easter Monday, 
1916. <A British force was landed and 
suppressed the risings. One of the lead- 
ers who narrowly escaped the death pen- 
alty was a young man, dark-haired and 
saturnine. His name was Eamon De 
Valera. 

The troubles grew. The British in 
1920 sent across a force which was to be 
remembered and hated with the memory 
of Strongbow and Cromwell—a force to 
hunt out the militant republicans which 
both the police and the Regular Army 
were powerless to repress; a force nick- 
named the Black and Tans. Professor 
Curtis of Trinity College, Dublin, put it 
clearly in his History of Ireland. “The 
result of all this was a dreary record of 
reprisals and counter-reprisals, burnings, 
murders, and outrages, not between 
armies, but between expert gunmen on 
both sides.” 

In 1921 the Anglo-Irish Treaty par- 
titioned Ireland, giving Eire dominion 
status, and the means of legislating her- 
self out of the British Commonwealth 
altogether if she so desired; and leaving 
Ulster (as was its firm request) a part 
of the British Isles, with its own parli- 
ament in Belfast, and still sending M.P.’s 
to the British. House of Commons. 

Today Eire has its own flag, its own 
army, its own currency; it sends its own 
ministers to World Conferences, it has 
its own ambassadors. And there is still, 
as the Allies know so well, a German and 


THE RIVER LIFFEY IN DUBLIN 


Dublin is perhaps the gayest city in 
Europe today. There are no bombed 
buildings, no blackouts, little ration- 
ing and hundreds of holiday makers 
down from Northern Ireland. 


Japanese Consul located in Dublin. 
_ The fundamental difference perhaps 
between Ulster and Eire, is that Ulster 
is predominantly Protestant, and Eire, 
Catholic, although two of Ulster’s six 
counties, Fermanagh and Tyrone have a 
slightly greater percentage of Catholics. 

It is quite impossible to imagine the 
degree of tacit animosity existing fe icen 
the two religions unless you have: visited 
the country. Open a-newspaper any day, 
and look at the jobs advertised in the 
“Wanted” or “Vacant” columns. You 
will see: “Young Man (Protestant) re- 
yuires situation, etc., ety Pate op Os 
“Young Lady shop. assistaht (: Catholic) 
vequired by Smith & Smith. zs Always 
me emphasis is upon the religion. 

There are three million eon in Eire, 
a million and a half in Ulster. Ulster’s 


' puritanism has been emphasized by the 


war. An Ulster Sunday with no cine- 
mas, dances, pubs, cafés, or any sort of 
place of amusement open, combined with 
a rainy blackout, has to be experienced 
to be believed. Across the border, ex- 
cept during Lent, there are Sunday 
dances until three in the morning, the 
pubs are open during licencing hours, 
and after licencing hours, one. pushes 
open a well-oiled, back door. There are 
lights, eggs and bacon, steaks and fried 


potatoes, wrist-watches, alarm clocks and » 
fountain pens—things which have prac- 


tically become fond memories’in Ulster. 

In Ulster there are two large towns, 
Belfast and Londonderry, both ports, 
both of which have been, and still are, 
invaluable naval bases. Belfast is an 
industrial city of factories and shipyards 
and clattering trams and slums, sitting 
smokily in a beautiful green pocket of 
the hills at the end of Belfast Lough. 
Before the war Ulster’s external trade 
amounted to five hundred million dollars 
annually—twice that of Eire, and more 
than such countries as New. Zealand, 
Portugal, Norway, and Austria. Eggs, 
sheep, bacon, linen goods and ships— 
products which. today swell the victory 
tide of Allied might—all poured from 
Northern Ireland. 

Londonderry lies in the north, only 
three miles from the border which has 
chopped County Donegal almost com- 
pletely off from the rest of the Free 


State, and left it attached only by a 


slender neck of land. 

Almost every weekend I would cycle 
across the border from Londonderry in- 
to Donegal. Every facet of the difference 
between Ulster and the Free State was 
compressed into that ride. It was like 
a journey in time; a journey in which 
four years rolled back like a curtain, 


when there was peace and contentment in 


WALLED LONDONDERRY 
To the city of Londonderry in Ulster, 
just across the border from the Free 
State, have come thousands of Ameri- 
can troops on their way to England. 


The spire of the city’s church domin- 
ates the countryside for miles around. 
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the world. It was a delightiul experience. 

I would peddle over the cobblestones 
leading out of Derry—Derry of the 
thick, bastioned walls, with a battlement 
walk unequalled anywhere else in Ire- 
land. You start at the quay opposite 
the American Red Cross, where the six 
great cannon given to the city by the 
Honorable Companies of Grocers and 
Millwrights and other guilds of four 
hundred years ago, poke their long black 
noses towards the Foyle. 

You ‘walk past the tall spired church 


_which has looked up lovely Lake Foyle 


and away to the blue hills of Donegal for 
four long centuries, 

But-of course if you cross the border 
in a bus or train everything is very or- 
ganized and efficient. After you cross 
the railway track, along which a little 
stentorian-voiced train wheedles its way 
into County Donegal now and then, the 
industrial north lies behind you—behind 
with the uniforms and machines, and 
latent power of killing. Here is a quiet, 
green, somnolent country. The people 
walk more slowly ; little dogs come out of 
the tiny white-walled cottages, and wag 
their tails at you. Occasionally you pass 
a small jaunty cart drawn by a sleepy- 
eyed donkey. The cart will be red or 
blue with bright saffron or green shafts, 
and as offen: as not loaded with thick, 
chocolate-colored bricks of peat, and as 
you ride you smell the earthy, indescrib- 
able softness of this natural fuel cast 
by the smoke of the cottage chimneys and 
hanging in the air, 

The country is:green for a while with 
little hedges and cottages, and bee-hive 
shaped hay-stacks, but gradually, as you 
top the hill, you see the first glittering 
stretches of Lough Swilly. The moun- 
tains crowd around it; mountains which 
change in hue and color with'zevery pas- 


sage of the great galleon clouds above 
them; mountains studded with boulders, 
and ribbed with granite, and alive with 
mountain streams; mountains haunted by 
the curlew and wild-eyed sheep. 

Here is peace in theory and practice. 
A peace of neutrality for which Eire 
pays a price. 

Twice a week only, six trains leave 
Dublin for various parts of Ireland. 
These are the only two days that pas- 
sengers in Eire can travel anywhere. 
Twelve branch lines have closed down 
completely; goods trains operate only 
four days a week. Fuel is the reason— 
a lack of coal and gasoline, previously 
imported from Britain and America. 
Even for’ trains to operate at all it is 
necessary to burn coal, peat, and wood 
briquettes, and often the train has to 
stop in the middle of a journey while 
fires are cleaned and relit. In Dublin if 
you see a petrol-driven car you turn to 
look at it in amazement; and you know 
it is a police car. All transport stops at 
nine-thirty at night; after that you either 
go by horse-driven cab, or walk. 

The people feeling the transport prob- 
lem most acutely are the farmers. Me- 
chanical harvesting is cut to the’ bone; 
many bacon-curing factories have had to 
close down or work short hours, and in 
the coming winter the problem of getting 
at is being burned in 
Ireland today than at any other time in 
her history—into the towns will be a 
serious one. 

And yet in spite of travel difficulties 
the imperturbable Irish still hold their 
race meetings, and get to them by any 
means they can. Hire of a carriage and 
pair for the two days covering the 
Puncheston Meeting twenty-two miles 
from Dublin, was advertised’ in the local 


(Continued on page 33) 
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THE HARPY EAGLE 


The harpy eagle lives up to its sinister name 

in all respects. It is a ruthless murderer at- 

tacking and killing deer, monkeys, sloths and 

other animals. It has no fear whatsoever of 

men and it is said that one blow from its strong 
beak can break a man’s skull. 


THE UNITED STATES of Brazil, largest of all 
the South American Republics, covers an area of 
3,286,170 square miles, more than half the terri- 
tory of the whole South American continent. 
Across the country sweeps the world’s mightiest 
river, the Amazon with its many great tribu- 
taries. Here is some of the most superb scenery 
on earth with mountain, plain, desert and vast 
expanses of virgin forest. On the very edge of 
those mighty forests are fine cities, modern in 
every way, splendidly planned with charming 
hillside homes whose gardens are filled with ex- 
otic, fragrant blooms. To these green gardens 
come butterflies large as birds, exquisitely colored, 
and birds which have borrowed all the brightest, 
richest colors in nature’s paint pot. 

Brazil was already known in the fifteenth cen- 
tury to explorers as a mysterious land with great 
forests in which grew a very useful tree, produc- 
ing a dye of fiery hue, whence its wood was known 
as brasa, or live ember. It was this flame-colored 
wood which gave its name to this remarkable 
country. The name was most happily bestowed 
for today travelers still come home to tell us of 
the “flaming finches,’ of the guarabu, a parrot 
clad in gleaming gold from head to foot, except 
for the green tips of his shining wings, and of 
countless other birds most brilliantly plumaged. 

Here and there in her color scheme nature puts 
a dash of somber or shining black and so en- 
hances her almost unbelievable color scheme with 
an added beauty, 

Nor has mystery left the land for there are 
still huge impenetrable forests where no human 
foot has trodden, and far-away hidden places 
where live the Indian tribes, untouched by the 
civilization of their white brothers in the distant 
cities. 

Seen from the air those virgin forests of Bra- 
zil are a bewildering surging sea of green, and 


The white pelican, which is one of the most 
conspicuous of the Brazilian water fowl, is a 
handsome bird with a huge bill. which serves as 
a fishing met and pantry. The hungry young 
dive into the hanging larder and bring up fishy 
tidbits. In the center of the page is the trum- 
peter bird which has feathers tipped with pur- 
ple and a patch of deep russet brown across 
the middle of its back. 
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THE BRAZILIAN ORIOLE 


Brazil has some of the world’s largest orioles 
many of which are gorgeously colored with 
black and gold. Like our own orioles they are 
very skilful and ingenious nest builders. Trav- 
elers along the Paraguay River are always 
thrilled when they see them swooping down 
into their long pendulous nests which hang 
from boughs of the trees directly over the 
water. 


in the springtime, which is our fall, they are a 
veritable garden. Brazil has a greater wealth of 
orchids than any other land and their faithful 
attendants are the humming birds known in the 
more musical Portuguese tongue as the beija flor 
—or flower kissers—the only possible but quite 
unmusical translation we regret but cannot avoid. 
There are eighty different species in Brazil in- 
cluding the smallest and most brilliant members 
of the family. 

The Indians, and especially the women, seem 
to have a subtle way all their own of getting on 
friendly terms with the wild creatures of the 
forest. There are all sorts of animals and birds 
running around inside and outside their houses, 


and some of the larger birds such as the trumpet- 
er and the sariema whose chief home is the 
desert, or sertao, of northern Brazil, and the 
chaka, or crested screamer, serve to guard their 
masters’ fowl and even the sheep. One traveler 
tells of seeing four jabiru storks standing qui 
etly in the midst of a group of native babies. 

Little wonder that birds thrive in Brazil to the 
tune of some 1700 species so far classified, and 
doubtless many others. still not on anybody’s 
list. In almost every travel book about Brazil 
the author says somewhere that he saw an amaz- 
ing number of birds, many he did not recognize 
and some so brilliant they had to be seen to be 
believed. 

One of the favorite singers among Brazil’s 
many small songsters is the little thrush, or sabia, 
who sings so softly at twilight and even through 
the rain. There is a plaintive note to his song 
which has inspired both the composers and poets 
of Brazil—the ‘land where the sabia sings”— 
and it is this small, sweet song that the home- 
sick Brazilian in a far land longs to hear again. 
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The most brilliantly and beautifully 
plumaged of all Brazil’s pretty birds 
is the scarlet ibis. 
San Dieqo Zoological Society 
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THE BOAT-BILLED HERON 


‘ching on trees like the kingfisher the boat- 
ed heron swoops down upon fish swimming 
1eath the surface of the water. Despite its 
kward shape it moves with great rapidity. 


Some of the thrushes not only sing 
but are very useful in helping to get rid 
of Brazil’s mighty swarms of ants which 
go across the country in great, devastat- 
ing companies. The tovata is a pretty 
little ant bird with a most melodious song 
which takes in several octaves. He also 
has a dainty little way of walking and 
curtseying as he goes over the ground 
hunting ant food. 

Another bird goes along with the ants 
to make a meal on the insects which flee 
before their oncoming hordes. He is 
known as Papa Taoca because he gen- 
erally travels with the taocas, or leaf- 
cutting ants, also known as parasol ants 
because they carry their neatly nipped bits 
of leaf like banners or parasols over 
their heads. Papa Taoca is also known 
as fire-eye because of his red orbs with 

~ which he watches the ants go by as he 
sits high on a bough ready to pounce. 

There is a large group of finches in 
Brazil, some so brightly plumaged that 
one traveler spoke of them as the “flam- 
ing finches.” Some of Brazil’s sweetest 

avian singers are“dmong them. One, the 
redbeak, is a grey-white bird with a mas- 
sive red bill and a penetrating, plaintive 
call. 

A favorite with everybody is Papa 
Capim, the grass-eater who is heard but 
not so often seen, given to hunting seeds 
: in flocks, and acting rather like our own 
busy bush-tits. Another fine singer is 
the little pintasilgo, a yellow siskin with 


The seriama is one of the rarest Bra- 

zilian birds, When Theodore Roose- 

velt. journeyed through the Brazilian 

wilderness he recommended that the 

seriama be imported into this coun- 
try along with the chaka. 
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THE RHEA 


The rhea has been called the American ostrich and at 

One time it ranged by thousands throughout parts of 

Brazil. 1t has one more toe on each foot than the African 
ostrich and lacks the latter’s fine plumes. 


black head and wings, a close relative of 
the finch family. Yet another small 
songster is the cabochinho or “Little In- 
dian,’ who has hair on his brown head 
that looks like a little fur cap. It has a 
delightful song, beginning with a silvery 
whistle and followed by the most melodi- 
ous notes. 

One odd little finch is called the sawyer 
from his call. He has the very odd habit 
of suddenly jumping up from his perch 
into the air and uttering his sharp little 
“Zipp, Zipp, zipp’”—keeping at it as if he 
worked by machinery and had just been 
wound up. 

Most birds in Brazil are named for 
their call, and usually the name is an 
apt one, showing that the Brazilian people 


CUVIER’S TOUCAN 


AGES 
New York Zoological Societ 


The toucan is an ill favored bird. It is not al- 
together unlike our magpie and is equally mis-. 
chievous. Its plumage is brilliantly ornamented 


~sense of humor. 


with red, orange and blue feathers. 


love their birds and have a very nice 
One cuckoo with a 
plaintive and most insistent call of just 
two notes, which at times grows rather 
nerve-wracking, is known as the “sem . 
fin” —‘‘without end.” 

Flycatchers thrive in Brazil and there 
is one remarkably fine bird with a great 
fan-like crown known as _ king-of-the- 
flycatchers. They belong to the order 

(Continued on page 34) 


The crested screamer was named because of 
its peculiar cry, It is about as large as an 
American turkey and Brazilians use it to pro- 
tect their poultry. It acts as a very efficient 


policeman and it is well armed with powerful 
spurs. 


San Dieao Zooloaical Society 


FON AVENUE 
ETHODIST 
CHURCH 


Boston Avenue 
dist Church, 
aspiring vertical 
arched forms, | 
1cere sculptured 
ant is one. of 
country’s — finest 
les of modern- 


architecture. aT eae 
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OIL CAPITAL OF AMERICA 


by C. Faye Bennett 
With drawings by Paul E. Corrubia 


TULSA IS BUILT on a wide bend of the Arkansas River 
__where green hills slope toward lush valleys, terraced rose gar- 
dens, a serpentining riverside drive, winding streets with model 
_ snow white houses, magnificent churches, modern schoof build- 

ings, spacious outlying wooded estates and country clubs and 
parks. In the center of the city on its loftiest hill, rise. the 


pyramiding towers of its splendid business section which can be 
seen miles away from every direction. 

Among the most remarkable of our Southwestern, cities, Tulsa 
has evolved a distinctive individual atmosphere of beauty, vital- 
ity, wealth and culture that springs from the diversified re- 
sources that were there before recorded history. Since the way 
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WILL ROGERS HIGH SCHOOL 


Education of the young has ever been foremost 
in Tulsa’s achievements, and her thirteen mil- 
lion dollar public school system is nationally 
copied. Latest of three modern senior. high 
schools to be built is the million dollar Will 
Rogers structure, a 1937 project. There are 
nine junior high schools. The Tulsa elementary 
system is the only one in the state furnishing 
free textbooks. 


SPORTS AND ENTERTAINMENT 


Among the most important sporting events of 


the Southwest is the University of Tulsa’s Gold-' 


en Hurricane, for three decades a favorite in 
this territory. True to Tulsa’s generous tradi- 
tions its supportors built for the University a 
beautiful, fully equipped stadium—Skelly Field. 
A million people have seen football games, 
track meets, and other sports events, and have 
listened to Tulsa’s Civic Symphony Orchestra 
in the stadium since 1930. 


AGA 


RON 


of a city, like the way of a man, is largely 
determined by its resources, Tulsa was 
blessed from the beginning by a position 
in a vitally productive area. 

But recently born of the clash and 
chaos of the frontier, Tulsa has over- 
leaped the usual growing period of other 
cities to become mature in less than fifty 
years. In a setting of natural beauty, 
fertile valleys, rich grazing lands, with its 
available coal, oil, natural gas, lead and 
zinc, and the water and the natural power, 
for industry, Tulsa is today one of the 
most impressive young American cities. 

To a considerable degree Tulsa epito- 
mizes the new and improved civilization 
that exists mainly in the West where 
there is still room enough and opportun- 
ity enough for a man to exercise his in- 
genuity and shape his own destiny. 
Where, with a vast kingdom of space 
and terrain in front of him, a man’s self 
confidence may grow, even in the face 
of obstacles. Though outsiders rarely 
believe it and Westerners alone under- 
stand it, something deeper than all the 
pre-cut patterns of history is here emerg- 
ing in what Will Durant, the historian, 
would term, “The birth of true American 
culture.” 

The Reieree neous: capabilities, po- 
tentialities al ideas of people from 
North, South, East and West have added 
appreciable variety to the pepper-pot of 
progress that raised Tulsa, like a Bky 
rocket, from shanty to success, 


Tihoach one of the youngest cities of 
the Southwest for its population of 
185,000, it is said Tulsa has more per 
Capita wealth than any other city of the 
same age and size. As a banking and 
financing center for oil field operations, 
ibeits second only to New York City. 
Over half the nation’s gasoline supply is 
controlled from the Tulsa area and it is 
the headquarters city for the major part 
of the oil industry and its allied enter- 


prises in the mid-continent field. Three 


refineries are located in the dooryard of 
Tulsa, just across the river. 

Though Tulsa is the oil capital of 
America, it is not a boom town. Oil and 
its kindred industries are not the only 
source of the city’s phenomenal rise to 
position and power. Thousands of cattle 
graze on the surrounding hills. Tulsa 
is the dominant’ city for a thirty-county 
agricultural, industrial and manufactur- 
ing community. It is the cultural and 


social center for a trade area of many — 


towns of proven prosperity and progress. 

When the early Osage Indians rode 
the plains in search of buffalo, they saw 
a river from the blue ridges of their hills, 
the Rio Napestle, as the Arkansas was 
then called. Before them stretched a 
wilderness described by Washington 
Irving a hundred years ago as being, “A 
place of pure, transparent atmosphere of 
blue and shadowy hills and luxuriant 
meadows pressed down into deer beds, 
a pasturage that will support countless 
herds of cattle.” 

What was then a wild stretch of hills 
and valleys has since produced carloads 
of mellons, berries, sweet corn, peaches, 
apples and pecans. Under scientific con- 
trol the blue stem grass region has pro- 
duced acres of alfalfa and lespedeza. 
The habitat of the wild turkey, prairie 
chicken, jack rabbit and deer has be- 
come the pasture of animal husbandry 
and experimental farming. — 

The largest all-under-one-roof live 
stock exhibition building in America is lo- 
cated at the State Fair Grounds on the 
edge of the city whete the deer disap- 
peared over the hill. Here some of the 
finest purebred Herefords, Shorthorns, 
Jerseys, Aberdeen Angus cattle, sheep 
and swine in,the world are exhibited. 
Rodeos with world champion bull dog- 
ging steer wrestlers and the stunts of 
trick ropers and women riders are held. 
Nationally known saddle and harness 
horses owned by local people are seen 
at the Tulsa Horse Shows. The grand- 
children of the early Osage hunters, now 
enjoying the greatest per-capita wealth in 
the world because of the oil on their land, 
attend with diamonds in their ears. 

If, as Sydney Greenby has said, “His- 
tory is only the other side of the coin of 
human commerce with current happen- 
ings as its present rate of exchange,” a 
single urge brought Indians, trappers, 
cattlemen, merchants and city builders to 
Tulsa. From the Indian who hunted 
the buffalo to the trapper who traded for 
trinkets, from the cattleman who con- 
tested the land to the oil man who “or- 
dered” the industry, the motivating ace 
was enterprise. \ 

The birth of Tulsa was ‘dine 
Though it was full of danger and howl- 
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ing wolves, Spain wanted it and France 
wanted it. Fierce rivalries sprang up 
over it between tribes of Indians, be- 
tween Indians and French and American 


ward march of civilization. 


‘trappers, between Indians and the west- 


Men in London were wearing beaver 
hats when John Jacob Astor traded his 
musical instruments for ships and turned 


them westward in search of valuable 


pelts. Meén in canoes plied the western 
streams on trading and trapping expedi- 


tions and Pierre Chouteau acquired a 


fortune in furs at the three forks of the 
Verdegris, the Grand and the Arkansas 
Rivers, now a tributary community of 
Tulsa. Chouteau owned slaves and lived 
the life of a feudal lord on his western 


outpost. Many historians point to the 
evacuation of the Five ‘Civilized Tribes 
and their trek from the South into the 


West as the beginning of Tulsa history. 


Tulsa, or Tulsey Town, took its name 
from the worn and weary band of Creek 
Indians from Tallassee, Alabama, who 
settled on the site in 1836. They brought 
the ashes from their Council fires in Ala- 

bama to scatter under the old Council 

. Oak in Tulsa, which is still standing. 
The Creeks were described by early 

historians as being, “A well made race, 


muscular and closely knit with well 


turned thighs and legs, they engaged 
in agriculture, had their own language 
and made their own laws. There were 


-fréquent clashes between the Osages, 


who claimed the territory, and the 
Creeks, or “Lochapokas,’”’ as they were 


called. 


Though white traders were excluded 
from the territory, except’ by license, 
Lewis Perryman, leader of the tribe, fav- 
ored trade relations with the white men. 
Many of the descendents of the various 
tribes of Oklahoma Indians have inter- 


married with the whites and some have 
shared admirably in the history making 


events of Tulsa and Oklahoma. 


From the chaotic days of the civil war 


until the official survey of Tulsa in 1901, 


there was little to indicate the presence 
of the embryonic metropolis buried in 


the dusty, little Indian village. 


The Indian Territory was under the 
confederacy during the Civil War. Some 


of the Indians kept slaves. Some joined 
the Union Army, and others moved to 


Kansas. 


With the shifting of progress immedi- 
ately after the war, tension between white 
and Indian settlers increased. Texas 
cattlemen driving their herds across 


Oklahoma to Kansas markets 


found 


grazing lands in the Indian Territory to 
be the richest in the country. Ranchers 
and merchants clamored for the right to 
_ settle and own the land. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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LAKE SPAVINAW 


Pure, sparkling mountain water in unlimited quantities flows into Tulsa industries and homes 

through an eleven million dollar systen ‘rom the famed Ozark foothills fifty-five miles away. 

Lake Spavinaw, with a supply of twenty-one billion gallons, was built in 1922 and has met 

every test of flood and drought. The lake is a fisherman’s paradise, municipaily supervised. 
Cottages line its shores. 


TULSA SKYLINE 


Symbolizing the spirit of Tulsa, the Oil Capital’s skyline is one of the crown jewels of the 

empire of the youthful Southwest. Modern skyscrapers, ever clean because Tulsa’s fuel is 

natural gas, stretch into the Oklahoma sky out of the rolling prairie in tribute to twentieth 
century pioneers who built this Arkansas river giant. 


Joe Clark from Three Lions 


The extensive work projects in the nineteen thirties did much to transform the life of the 
people in the isolated sections of the Blue Ridge Mountains. However, a few regions still 
remain where the farmers live very much as their ancestors have done for generations, This 
small family is starting for the great event of the week—-Sunday services at the meeting 


house. 


THE STATE-STRIDING Blue Ridge 
Mountain chain, eastern rampart of the 
Southern Appalachians, marches fairly 
straight for four hundred miles through 
Virginia and North Carolina. But when 
the famous divide piles into Georgia it 
curves around like a fishhook as though 
to seclude a little highland region here. 
And shut off it has been until very re- 
cently. Though less than one hundred 
miles from Atlanta, Chattanooga, or 
Asheville the isolation as it was ten years 
ago seems unbelievable. National travel 
routes from north to south pass close by; 
from train and car windows people look 
across the peach orchards of Habersham 
a few miles to see the Blue Ridge wall 
rising in a great westward curving 
crescent. Extensive work projects of 
the thirties put some good roads across 
that wall. Before that time lonely settle- 
ments hemmed between a maze of 
sprawling ridges clung to their former 
ways, pretty much oblivious of the “out- 
land.” Now the country is opened up, 
and even'in the remote pockets folks have 
been changing over. 
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During the last twenty years I have 
lived at a dozen different locations in the 
Southern Appalachians in four states. 
There was opportunity to watch the open- 
ing up of some of the persistent strong- 
holds of pioneering. I believe from 
what I have seen that this small region 
in North Georgia was just about the last 
to succumb. Despite the fast pace of 
change now, one can still see reminders 
of the frontier scheme of things. Enough 
remains to piece together the real story 
behind the pioneer’s success. That was 
his ability to do for himself—to go into 
the forest or to his crude forge, and make 
almost anything necessary for his ex- 
istence.» He had to have iron and salt 
from elsewhere, but little else. These 
were important items brought back by 
the annual caravans of covered wagons 
returning from memorable trips to “out- 
land” cities, whence the mountaineer car- 
ried cattle and other products. 

Back in 1930 our forest school camp 
was stuck back on the foaming head of 
the Toccoa River. You climbed over the 
Blue Ridge, followed tortuous wagon 
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BY THE OLD MILL STREAM 


There are still plenty of fine brooks and coo] springs in the 
Southern Appalachians. And there are grist mills too, built 
several generations ago and continuing to serve the needs 


of the community. 


roads down the other side into a laby- 
rinth of shut-in creeks and deeply shaded — 
coves. A rough little peak formed one | 
corner of the section we were practice 
mapping. Its name was Tar Factory 
Knob. “Hit uz a place whar they went 
to make tar,’”’ local men said. Six years 
later | was an assistant ranger on the 
Chattahoochee National Forest, working 
in the identical Toccoa River territory. 
Then I had time to learn about such 
names as Tar Factory Knob and Tar 
Kiln Branch. They recall a homespun 
epic of pioneer transportation. 

Chances are you have never heard of ~ 
a “‘tar grinder” wagon. The Library of 4 
Congress found no references to it, in re- 
sponse to my inquiry, nor did several uni- 
versity and state libraries. In Piedmont 
counties of South Carolina and Ala- — 
bama, and in the Coastal Plain of Mis- 
sissippi, I have questioned aged men who 
remembered the “tar grinder.” Appar- 
ently it was in common use one hundred» 
years ago and earlier at the various times 
and places of pioneering throughout the 
South. Here among our last pioneers, 
in North Georgia, practically every fam- 
ily had one as late as some thirty years 
back. They were made by many indi- 
viduals still living. 

The tar grinder was a sturdy home- 
made wagon. Its name came from the 
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fact that the wheels were lubricated with 
pine tar obtained by dry cooking of fat 
pine. These old wagons often had no 
metal other than a few reworked scrap 
pieces. The turning of the hub around 
‘the axle was mostly a contact of wood 
against wood. Axles were completely 
of wood—hickory, white oak, or locust— 
and there was only a thin strip of wagon 
tire, called a “skane,” fitted lengthwise in 
a U-shape over the end of the axle. Two 
strips were also bent around inside the 
hub. Grease would cause deterioration 
of the wood but the thick yellow tar 
worked into the wood hub and wood axles 
to give extremely long life. Mountain- 
eers humorously recall the way tar 
grinder wheels would lock tight on frosty 
mornings and had to be dragged a hun- 
‘dred feet before the tar loosened up. 
When dry they made a terrific noise— 
like a goose honking, one old fellow re- 
called. “Hit uz jest like the autymobiles 
terday; they had to have places on the 
road where tar uz sold, same as grease is 
sold terday.”’ 

Numerous settlers’ places have the re- 
mains of the tar grinders rotting away in 
the barnlot or loft. Was there a single 
tar grinder still in use? I asked dozens 
of people over several counties. Each 
one wondered if old Uncle So-and-So 
who lived oyer in such-and-such a hol- 


low were still running his. But in each 
case a bought wagon had replaced the 
wornout tar grinder. Finally I talked 
with seventy-year-old Massie Dixon, on 
Nimblewill Creek. He had made plenty 
of them, the last about thirty years ago. 
He thought hard—and © successfully. 
“Over on Yahoola Creek,’ he told me, 
“it’s just a one-horse wagon, but it’s 
made the old way.” 

I found the owner, John Higgins, and 
felt rather elated as he took me to see 
the wagon. Possibly it was the last such 
wagon in actual use anywhere in the 
United States. “Fifty years old and 
runs awful good,” said Higgins. Massie 
Dixon had told me, “Tar grinders was 
the lightiest runnin’ wagons you ever 
seed, last as long as any bought wagon.” 
The thought of early settlers building 
such serviceable wheeled vehicles from 
wild forest timbers with only rough tools 
is one that transcends the ordinary to 
approach the romantic. 

Will Bowers on Owltown Creek had 
used a tar grinder twenty years before. 
He showed me the old dogwood axles; 
said they lasted fine for about two years. 
They would carry heavy loads. He men- 
tioned taking thirty-three shoats penned 
in boxes over the old Tesnatee Gap road 
—one of the roughest. 

Peter A. Brannon, Alabama State His- 


torian and long a student of pioneering 
in the: Alabama hills, says that these 
wagons were sometimes built even with- 
out the metal tires on the wheels. If you 
could hear the Georgia mountaineers tell 
how these wagons were made and how 
they were used, a new admiration for the 
resourcefulness of our pioneering fore- 
fathers would possess you. 

But of course, the home manufacturer 
could not stand up against factory goods 
as these began to filter through the moun- 
tain gaps, and as people began to get 
hold of money through the trade and em- 
ployment brought in first by lumbering 
and then by roads. It took a lot of time 
and trouble to make a tar grinder, just as 
weaving, leather and shoemaking and 
gun. making were tedious processes. For 
example, hides were soaked a year or 
longer in bark “ooze” to make leather. 
Such things were done extremely well by 
pioneers. Folks still know how in the 
Appalachians. 

Undoubtedly his handwork gave the 
pioneer a lot of personal satisfaction. 
These folks still brag about the way they 
could make things. I remember old John 
Woody talking by the hour in front of 
his huge mud and rock fireplace, the wind 
whistling around his ancient cabin high 
up on the north slope of the Blue Ridge. 
“The only reason folks didn’t make auty- 


TH OUR LAST PIONEERS 


by Chas. R. Ross 


Joe Clurk and U, S. Forest Service 


CHAIR MAKING 


The bark which is woven into the seats of chairs is neatly peeled off a sapling with a jack 
knife. Then it is woven with painstaking care into the bottom of a chair. 


mobiles uz case they hadn’t come along 
yit. If’n hit had been time for the auty- 
mobile, the mountain folks would uv 
found some way to make ‘em. They 
made ‘most everything else they needed, 
or knowed of.” He told about making 
fiddles when he was young, and “ban- 
Jers,” too. Cackling with glee over his 
recollections, he said that somebody al- 
ways lost a big fat housecat whenever 
one of the young fellows made a skin for 
a banjo drum. Glue for fiddles and 
banjos was made from corn or from hog 
hoofs. 

For downright self-sufficiency I give 
the cake to a man I knew on Holly 
Creek. A “tooth-dentist” in town wanted 
to charge him thirty dollars for a plate, 
so he carved his own set of false teeth 


from a sourwood root. He said they 
worked all right; in fact he made two 
set 

As well to talk about sailors and say 
nothing about ships as to discuss the 
American pioneer without mention of the 
log cabin.. It is his enduring symbol. 
This land apart in northern Georgia has 
more of the authentic hewed log cabins 
than any place I know of. Cabins built 
of large logs, square and fitted together 
closely—so closely that a knife blade will 
hardly go between—are the only ones 
worth talking about. .These were con- 
structed by the first comers to wilderness 
places. They cut the old yellow. poplars 
near the cabin site. Due to clearing, the 
right kind of timber was not available 
later in the coves and valleys where set- 
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THE QUILTING BEE 


Quilt making is an art that all members of the family as well as their friends practice while 
they visit with one another. The quilting frame is suspended from the ceiling and may be 
raised wnen members of the family and their friends are not at work. 


Joe Clark 


Joe Clark from Three Lions 


tlers wanted to build. So the 
real cabins are all old. Most 
of the back mountaineers live 
in board houses, as lumber _ 
has always been more or less 
available, first from the water- 
pulled sash sawmills, and dur- 
ing the last fifty years from 
the portable steam mills. 

The thing that interested 
me was the way the men are 
“cabin. minded.” The log 
house suggests memories dear 
to them; like hunting bear and 
deer, whieh pursuits drew and 
held many of the original | 
pioneers to these pockets. 
Every old cabin is known by 
everybody for miles around. 
They are looked over, talked 
about and admired time and 
time again. The older men 
like nothing better than to de- 
scribe in glowing detail how 
the trees were selected and 
logged, how they were dressed 
with the great broad axe, and sealed to- 
gether into an immovable entity through 
the exact fitting of the famed dove-tail 
notch—the hallmark of pioneer axeman- 


ship. 


VILLAGE FORUM 


At the village store, the great forum of 

American democracy, talk ranges from 

gossip to heated discussions of national fF 
lems. 


The pioneer cabins were stable, and 
some will be here years from now. | 
am glad of that, because no other type 
of house can fit so beautifully into this 
wooded country. 

The hundred and one stories told about 
the old cabins fascinated me. For in- 
stance, there is the seventy-year old Jar- 
rard house near Wolfpen Gap which has 
“the oldest dog tracks in Georgia.” Just 
before the big, hewed sill was placed 
over the door, one of the dogs walked 
over it with muddy feet. The tracks are 
still there on the upper side of the sill. 
Mauldin cabin on Mauldin Creek is 
known for miles around—on several 
counts. It has squared logs so large that 
three of them reach above the door. 
After the logs were cut, dressed, and 
ready for setting up on a certain day 
sixty-five years ago, it is recounted that 
the man who was to help failed to show 
up. Impatient to be in her new home, 
the wife of the owner pitched in and the 
two put up the logs themselves. Mauldin 
himself is remembered as a likable, roys- 
tering character who drifted in from the 
North. In feuds with neighbors he shot 
two men and was shot on two separate 
occasions himself, once clear through the 
body by a rifle ball. Old Doc Jones, who 
rode over the mountains on horseback, 
said that he would die, so he told the 
doctor to be on his way if that was all 
the help he could give. Then he got well, 
to figure in later scrapes. 


Joe Clark 


The Gilreath cabin on Suches Creek 


‘was moved four times, and the plan 


changed by the owner each time. He 
had it twice on one side of the road, and 
twice on the other. The John Millsaps 
cabin on Coopers Creek was lost to 
Dolph Picklesiemer in a shooting match. 

Stories like these abound. One won- 
ders if the people forget anything. Moun- 
taineers were not strong on reading and 
writing, but the happenings in their 
settlements were recorded through telling 
and retelling before the fireside on long 
winter nights and on rainy days. Such 
story telling was as much a custom as in 
Homeric times. 

Dolph Picklesiemer, incidentally, was 
the gunmaker of the Toccoa and Hiwas- 
see River sections. _Many of his guns 
are still found in homes here; folks say 
they can always tell one of his guns by 
the way the stock and barrel were joined. 
Gunmakers beat out the barrel from 
“Swede Iron” bars, boring them with a 
bit operated by a wood hand crank de- 
vice. 

The manner of roofing homes, both 
cabin and frame, remains the same as in 
pioneer times. Most people used rived 
shakes, or “boards,” in the making of 
which the maul, the long-bladed froe, 
and the boardbreak are used as they have 
been for centuries in this country and in 
Europe. I have seen a number of roofs 
which have lasted over forty years.. The 
National Forest, owner of the best re- 
maining trees, issued permits allowing 
persons to take a few oak trees free for 
roof boards. At the Ranger Station 
hardly any group of callers is better 
known than those with the familiar re- 
quest, “Ranger, I want to git a permit 
to git a board tree.” 

Abe Lincoln, the railsplitter, would be 
reminded here of his boyhood on _ the 
frontier. The rail fences on every side 


GRINDING CORN 


In early American mills the wheels, shafting 

and most of the moving parts were of wood. 

This is one of the old mills still in operation. 

Corn poured into the hopper comes out meal 

into a trough below from which it is scooped 
into a sack by the miller’s daughter. 


contribute one of the most picturesque 


features of these Blue Ridge valleys. Rail 
fences are seldom made nowadays, be- 
cause the chestnut blight has killed all the 
chestnut trees from which almost all 
were made. I did once come upon a 
man splitting a few rails. I asked how 
long they would last. “I’m fifty-two an’ 
I’ve never lived out ary a rail fence yit,” 
he replied. 

Some of the fences have individual 
rails over one hundred years old. On 
Cochram Branch an age-darkened fence 

(Continued on page 30) 


MASTERPIECES OF AMERICAN FOLK ART 


Treasured designs for quilts are handed down from generation to generation and a fine 
collection of these useful and lovely objects is a housewife’s greatest pride. 


a single quilt takes from ten days to six weeks when done alone. 


The making of 


Joe Clark 
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SOON AFTER the war ends a surpris- 


ing amount of overland and overseas 
freight is going to sprout wings. Fruit, 
vegetables, other perishables, machine 
parts and even tractors will take to the 


stratosphere and travel a right-of-way 
that nature provides 


free of charge. 
Huge cargo planes are now in the making 
or blueprint stage that will dwarf the 
present sky carriers that most of us think 
are whoppers. 

No one believes air transit will seri- 
ously interfere with other forms of trans- 
portation. The Army Transport Com- 
mand has proved there are practically no 
commodities that can’t be carried by 
plane. However, surface carriers will 
for a long time to come be the most eco- 
nomical method of handling the bulk of 
freight shipments. But where speed is 
important aviation is by far the quickest 
method of getting from some place to 
somewhere. Not only is this true but 
airplanes will open up and develop many 
isolated sections of the earth where no 
other form of transportation is available. 

Commercial air freight has already in- 
creased far beyond our wildest dreams of 
a few years ago. There are at least 
eight long-haul all-cargo round trips be- 
ing flown by four domestic airlines— 
Transcontinental & Western, American, 
United, and Eastern Airlines. These in- 
clude two between New York and Los 
Angeles, two between New York and 
Miami, one between Chicago and New 
York, one between Chicago and San 
Irancisco and one between New York 
and San Francisco. 

The war has been the best proving 
ground for air cargoes that anyone could 
have conceived. When the life of a na- 
tion is at stake speed is the all-important 
consideration and economy goes out the 
window. When it comes to moving 
troops, munitions and vital war supplies 
to a crucial battlefront where a matter 
of minutes may spell a nation’s doom the 
cargo plane is the best answer yet to the 
war planner’s prayer. For that reason, 
we have made tests and taken risks that 
would have been entirely impractical un- 
der normal peace conditions and by so 
doing we have advanced the development 
of sky-borne freight fifty years. 

For example, when the Burma Road 
was closed to China, Douglas planes and 
Lockheed Constellations swung into ac- 
tion and are now delivering more war 
supplies to China over the Himalayas 
than were ever carried on the Burma 
Road. They have carried enough arms, 
munitions, gas, bombs, jeeps, medicine 
and other items to keep China in the war. 
They are bringing back wolfram, certain 
badly needed ores, wounded men and 


a): Chinese soldiers for specialized training 


in India. 


When Germany’s General Rommel was 
knocking at the gates of Alexandria and 
the allied grip on Africa seemed doomed, 
America and Britain rushed enough war 
supplies by plane to turn the whole course 
of the war and did it in one-thirtieth the 
time it would have required by ship. 

To facilitate these war shipments, we 
had to build airfields for the different 
hops faster than we ever dreamed they 
could be put down. In the construction 
of one such airport in a tropical, jungle- 
bound part of Africa, the ATC rushed 
by air, road scrapers, Diesel engines, 
drums of paint, reels of cable, five thou- 
sand bundles of structural steel, a million 
feet of lumber and forty-four tons of 


prefabricated houses for workers com- 
plete with refrigeration and air-condi- 
tioning. 

Now, of course, this globe-hopping of 
heavy freight under war conditions 
proves many things for peace time ship- 
pers, but it doesn’t prove everything. It 
proves that in shipping vital supplies 
when vital results are at stake air transit 
can annihilate distance like nobody’s bus- 
iness. It proves that where time means 
everything the airplane answers all the 
objections made to other methods of 
transportation. However, it does not 
prove it will be practical for shippers to 
whom it makes little difference as far as 
business profits are concerned whether 


FOR PASSENGERS AND CARGO 


The Glenn L. Martin 17C+23 flying boat has been designed to carry both cargo and passen- 


gers. Space for the former is reserved on the lower deck. 


The Fairchild two engine all-metal cargo 

plane is designed to operate in and out 

of fields of limited size. It has a range 
of 3,500 miles. 
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their shipment reaches destination tomor- 
row or a week from next Friday. For 
example, there is quite a difference be- 
tween carrying trucks to a vital war front 
where a world civilization is at stake and 
sending a truck to a farmer in Texas who 
would lose nothing in particular by wait- 
ing for it to’ come by train. In other 
words, to compete with other forms of 
transportation, air cargoes will not only 
have to comply with the laws of science 
but with the law of economics. Not many 
tractor dealers, for example, are going to 
have their machines expensively shipped 
from Detroit through the stratosphere 
just for the novelty of doing it. 

That brings us up to the question of 
air freight rates as compared with those 
offered by railroads, seagoing vessels, 
trucking lines, etc. Air express rates 
now average above seventy cents a ton- 
mile (rate per mile per ton), as com- 
pared with one cent a ton-mile by rail 
and one-tenth a cent per ton-mile by sea. 
That means it will be a whale of a time 
before the cargo plane makes a serious 
dent on the business of other carriers. 

But wait a minute. While it can never 
hope to compete with other methods of 
transportation on ordinary freight which 
forms the bulk of shipments there 1s a 
keen possibility that air rates will be so 
far reduced under improved manufac- 
ture and business volume that planes 
will prove a life saver in many lines of 
business and make handsome profits do- 
ing it. These, in addition to more eco- 
nomical service at airport stops, pickups 
and deliveries, have inspired many 
authorities to predict that air rates will 
soon decline to fifteen cents; possibly ten 
cents or even seven cents a ton-mile. In 
this connection it is interesting to note 
that American Airlines has just recently 
announced a new low rate of thirty cents 
a ton-mile as compared with an average 
of seventy cents for door-to-door deliv- 
ery that seems to be working toward 
that goal. A Curtiss-Wright plane has 
made some experimental runs at a cost 
of seven cents not counting the servicing 
charges at take-offs and landings. 


near 


At the new lower rates in prospect it is 
possible that every form of perishable 
freight might go by air. Some people 
believe that with a wide aerial network 
in the country all first-class mail will go 
by air. 

As to perishables, you can pick winter 
tomatoes off the vine ripe in California, 
instead of green, and get them to con- 
sumers in New York in twelve to fifteen 
hours, while they still have their just- 
off-the-vine flavor. The same _ service 
could be offered for tree-ripened oranges, 
fresh strawberries, stalk-ripened bananas 
from tropical regions, etc. They would 
reach the consumer next day after har- 
vest and not only have a much better 
flavor but have nearly ‘all their original 
vitamin value. 

In this connection, the Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Company plans a unique service of 


quick-frozen foods. One way it will re-° 


duce transportation costs will be to elim- 
inate the preliminary quick-freezing ex- 
pense at point of origin, expensive re- 
frigeration en route, and use nature for a 
refrigerator. On his huge air giant 
Mars, Martin will load the fruit and 
when the plane ascends far above the 
earth to a freezing altitude he will open 
the forward hatch and smack it with a 
blast of sub-zero temperature that will do 
as neat a job of quick-freezing as any- 
body’s ground service. This cold strato- 
sphere air will circulate around it and 
hold it until the plane gets ready to land 
and turn it over to a mechanical refrig- 
erator. 


Another cost that will reduce rates on’ 


perishables is packaging service. When 
going by rail they require expensive crat- 
ing or other container packing that will 
not be demanded on the smoother-run- 
ning plane. A Bureau of Economics 
Survey says Florida vegetables air- 
freighted at fifteen cents a ton-mile can 
be marketed in Detroit as cheap as rail- 
shipped vegetables through savings in 
packaging and other servicing costs. 

It would be manifestly impossible to 
cover all classes of freight that can be 
handled by air transit, if the rates de- 
cline as most authorities expect, but one 


of the most important is in emergency ° 


repair service. For example, a few 
months before our entry into the war a 
tropical storm wrecked a power plant in 
Manila. The only engineer who could 
get that plant quickly into operation was 
in Georgia, his repair tools and replace- 
ments in Wisconsin. By making use of 
plane service available at the time he got 
that plant back into operation in eight 
days. Under the more rapid transporta- 
tion of the present day he could probably 
do it in three days and do it more cheaply. 

A Lockheed Aircraft plant in Burbank, 
California, faced a stoppage when its 


While a flying cargo boat waits in the water 
a military airport, supplies are rolled 
aboard over a runway leading to a doorway in 


the ship’s side. 
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aluminum supply began running out, be: 
cause of rail transport difficulties. Thy 
shutdown would have thrown thousana. 
of employees out of work and some valu 
able business orders would have been lost 
or delayed. By quick acting enough of 
the metal was flown in by plane to keep 
the factory running until rail ‘shipment 
arrived. 

Another factory in California shut 
down because a motor generator went to 
pieces. A 2,600-pound shipment of ar- 
mature windings was flown to the spot 
and a long delay averted that would have 
meant a cost of $1,000 a day. 

You might be surprised at how many 
of these emergency life savers will occur. 
This method of meeting a crisis will elim- 
inate the need of many small town deal- 
ers carrying such an expensive stock of 
repair parts for nearby customer ma- 
chinery, tractors, cars, etc. The more 
costly parts, especially, can \be secured 
from the home factory on a few hours 
notice. 

It will also save national manufactur- 
ers costly warehouses maintained at 
numerous distribution points. For ex- 
ample, a manufacturer in New York may 
have a million-dollar regional warehouse 
in Memphis to serve nearby retail dealers 
quickly with machinery and repair parts. 
He could eliminate this expensive ware- 
house and give even quicker service to his 
retail dealers by air shipments direct 
from his factory. He could pay a much 
higher-than-rail rate and still save money. 

This direct service to customers may 
have more far reaching results than we 
think. For example, in the past quarter 
century the small-town merchant has 
lost a whale of a lot of business because 
his customers can go by quick motor 
transportation to a nearby city where the 
big stores can afford to carry a much big- 
ger stock and variety. A _ still quicker 
method of transportation may bring this 
Jost trade back to him. 

The small merchant can have his man- 
ufacturing or wholesale supply house put 
on display one attractive sample of most 
every piece of merchandise his customers 
could find in the city. When Mrs. Sally 
Housewife wants an expensive evening 
gown for her daughter’s début party he 
can show her the sample on a wax model 
and wire in the measurements. The 
dress would get there more quickly and 
cheaply than she could drive to the aver- 
age nearby city after it. In fact, there 
are thousands of everyday small-weight 
items on which air freight would have an 
infinitesmal effect on total sale cost. 

When we start putting wings on our 
freight in a big way there is no end to 
possibilities. In Alaska, Canada, Latin 
America and the far reaches of the globe 
are vast stretches of territory with no 


omer mieans of modern transportation. In such isolated sec- 
tions the cargo plane would get all the gravy. All an air 
transportation company would need do would be to build one 
large airport big enough for a globe-girdling cargo plane to 
land and then scratch out enough clearings at essential dis- 
tribution points for small feeder planes to deliver the goods. 

‘Even in prewar days, long before we began seeing visions 
and dreaming dreams of such huge Sisiosphére commerce, we 
got a taste of what we can accomplish when we really get to 
thinking in terms of world circumference. Down in Central 
Honduras a young fellow from the states by the name of 
Lowell Yerex landed with a small plane. He found that the 
only form of transportation over many parts of the country 
was by mule pack. The highway system consisted of narrow 
donkey trails through that jungle-matted country. 

Then a brilliant idea smacked him right between the eyes. 
He began pitching some of those mule packs into his plane and 
hauling them to their destination by a form of blitz transporta- 
tion that left the natives gasping. He went after business in a 
big way at mule-pack rates and made $3,600 the first month, 
besides saving a wad of money for the shippers. By 1940 his 
business had grown to 52 planes, 700 employees and 30,000,000 
pounds of freight a year. He carried refrigerators, radio sets, 
sewing machines and other such luxuries to isolated sections 
that had never enjoyed them before. 

Now visualize, if you can, what a vastly improved postwar 
commerce can do to those jungle-bound, railroadless sections 
of Latin America when it really begins flapping its wings. 
There’s Paraguay, for example, which is twice the size of 
Great Britain and has only eight hundred miles of railroads as 
compared with Britain’s twenty thousand. Paraguay has al- 
ready a very limited air service that can deliver freight from 
Buenos Aires to Asuncion in four hours. This country has 
an immense amount of industrial, agricultural and mineral 
wealth that can be worth a lot to somebody if developed by an 
easy system of transportation. Think what opportunities could 
be opened to enterprising business men and farmiers in inland 
sections of Brazil, Peru, Bolivia where natives are limited in 
or completely deprived of modern conveniences and luxuries 
through lack of transportation. What a grand opportunity for 

_U. S. and Latin American trade in which we could sell our 
manufactured products and buy their coffee, tropical fruits and 
mineral products. 

While war has handicapped our commercial operations the 
Glenn L. Martin cargo ship Mars has given a spectacular 
demonstration of things to come. In October a year ago it 
shattered all existing records for cargo carrying and over water 
flight. In a nonstop flight of 4,375 miles from Maryland to 
Natal, Brazil, she carried 13,000 pounds of Christmas mail for 
boys in the service: She went 1,233 miles from a place in 
Brazil to Trinidad with 35,000 pounds of vital war materials, 
the heaviest load ever carried by a plane. She carried 20,000 
pounds of air mail another 2,400 miles from Pearl Harbor to 
the Alameda Naval Air Station. 

Alaska is another El Dorado of natural resources awaiting 


air communication to link it with this country. It has a rich. 


soil almost without limit in productive power. There are 
valuable mines, fishing and game in superabundance. 

Before the war some enterprising aviators saw an oppor- 
tunity to make a killing helping mine prospectors, farm settlers 
and others tap these vast resources and keep in contact with 
civilization. Mine machinery was delivered where needed and 
kept supplied with repair parts from the states. They opened a 

(Continued on page 32) 


; THE AIR TRANSPORT COMMAND IN ACTION 


One of the great miracles of this war is being performed 
by the Air Transport Command which is flying vital 
supplies at prodigious speed to every far flung fighting 
front. Here three of the A.T.C. planes are being loaded. 
At the top motors are moving directly into a cargo plane 
on a runway at the back. In the center, boxes, tires, 
crates and other material are being loaded into a C-24 
Douglas Skymaster. Below engines are being unloaded 
from a Curtiss Commando. 
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< CATCHING AMERICAN ARCHEOLOGY ALIVE 


(Continued from page 9) 


Among these. memories is that of 
Marie and Julian Martinez in’ their 
pueblo at San Ildefonso. Julian is 
sitting on an upturned bucket making 
swift designs on a bowl, while Marie 
scatters sacred meal on a heap of pot- 
tery which is to be fired. Later, 
with long sticks, they gingerly un- 
cover the finished ware and set it out 
to cool, chuckling merrily because 
one piece has eluded them somewhere 
in the smoking ashes. At length 
after poking about among the ashes, 
Marie found it and held it aloft on 
the end of her stick. It was a tiny 
bowl, no bigger than an ink bottle, and 
it was the first creation of her little 
niece, Marie Anita. 

I remember, too, the Deer and 
Buffalo Dance on the dusty plaza of 
Santa Clara; the great green trees at 
Tesuque; Taos, when autumn walked 
on the sacred mountain with the gold- 
en leaves of aspen tucked in her hair; 
the old patriarch: at Santo Domingo, 
when the drums, of the Corn Dance 
throbbed all one August day with in- 
creasing strength. 

One might go on almost endlessly 
describing the beauty and wonder of 
life in this land of Pueblos. Perhaps 
it is wiser, however, to end in a less 
lyrical manner with a quotation from 
Edgar L. Hewett’s Ancient Life im 
the Southwest which sums up effect- 
tively the position of the Pueblos in 
twentieth century America: 


create these flowers on a Cochiti bowl. 


“The Pueblos are nine-tenths in the 
realm of archeology now, and the 
only western continent art we have 
that is one hundred per cent American 
is the art of the Indians, mainly of 
the Pueblos. That we can, in the 
American Southwest, ‘catch’ our ar- 


~ cheology alive,’ in Lummis’s ‘classic 


phrase, is due to one of the most 
remarkable and nearly complete 
adaptations to a definite environment 
that has occurred in the history of 
the human race. A Pueblo Indian 
at an afternoon tea in New York is 
out of place. In his own Southwest 
he is a harmonious element in a land- 
scape that is’ incomparable in its no- 
bility of color and mass and feeling 
of the Unchangeable. He never domi- 
nates it, as does the European his 
environment, but belongs there like 
the mesas, skies, sunshine, spaces and 
the other living creatures. He takes 
his part in it with the clouds, winds, 
rocks, plants, birds and beasts: with 
drum-beat- and chant and symbolic 
gesture keeping time with the sea- 
sons, moving -in orderly procession 
with nature, holding to the unity of 
life in all things, seeking no superior 
place for himself but merely a state 
of harmony with all created things— 
the most rhythmic life, so far as I 
know, that is lived among the races 
of men. The Pueblo seems a perfect 
factor in the unchangeableness of his 
elemental environment.” 


A gila monster. 


THE ELEPHANT GOES TO SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 11) 


The elephant training center at Gan- 
gala na Bodio was founded in 1900 
by King Leopold II, despite persis- 
tent warnings that the Congo pachy- 
derm, unlike his Indian cousin, could 
not be tamed. At the present time, 
only forty to sixty work elephants are 


30 


being produced annually, but the camp 
has passed the experimental stage. 
When these intelligent and powerful 
animals are trained on a larger scale, 
they will play an important part in the 
conversion of the jungle to civilized 
condition. 


TWENTY YEARS WITH OUR LAST PIONEERS a 
(Continued from page 25) 


may be seen in the forest. There is 
general agreement it was built by the 
first settler, a man named Beard, 
who came in before 1840. It was 
built originally by a cleared field, 
which has now “growed up” to 
woods. 

The way many of the people think 
about a watermill, or did a few years 
ago, shows another survival from the 
thinking of one hundred years ago in 
frontier settlements, and two hundred 
years ago among the colonials. It 
goes back to the time when water- 
power was the only power to be had. 
There was a deep regard for the 
watermill in keeping with its one-time 
indispensable place in the economy. 

I remember an afternoon back in 
1937 I spent visiting some families in 
an isolated part of the Cohutta moun- 
tains near the Tennessee line. As- 
sisting the local forest ranger, I was 
trying to get a count of the cattle 
and hogs ranging government land. 
These folks lived pretty much to 
themselves and were not very warm 
toward any government inquiries. 
One of the leaders up there was a 
tall, silent, one-eyed mountaineer. I 
couldn’t detect any special friendliness 
in his one good eye. However, I 
happened to express interest in his 
pint-sized watermill which straddled 
the creek below the house. He showed 
me all over it, and he really unwound 
himself describing how he had made 
each part himself. Three months 
later he sent word to our ranger of- 
fice twenty miles away that he had 
made something for me. It was a 
small model of a watermill carved of 
wood. My appreciation of his water- 
mill had, in his mind, marked me as 
a man to be trusted. 

Not far from. this same place there 
is an old mill on Fightingtown 
Creek which is 120 years old. It still 
had the original toll boxes. The 
miller’s share had always been the 
same—one gallon to the bushel. Dur- 
ing its long history this mill had op- 
erated a sash sawmill and also card- 
ing machines to prepare locally grown 
wool for the spinning: wheels. Many 
of the larger mills in the mountains 
hereabouts have also operated saw- 
mills and other machinery, but now 
they are all grist mills. 

One thing certainly stands out in 
the frontier mode of life. The rich, 
wild forests of Eastern America gave 
that way of life its character. What- 
ever his need, the pioneer had a wood 
for it. From the woods he hewed out 
the materials to harness waterpower. 
We know that in early American 
mills the wheels, shafting, and most 
of the moving parts were of wood. 
All-wood mechanisms for transmit- 
ting power still survive here in a few 
places. I know of operating mills 
whose shafts, gear. wheels, pulleys, 
and other complicated arrangements 
are all constructed of wood just as 
two hundred years ago. But it rather 
staggered me to run across one sec- 
tion where this sort of machinery 
was still being made. About four 
years ago I learned of a mill owned 
by John Bailey on Noontootly Creek. 
He had built the mill the preceding 
winter. To build it he had employed 
a mountaineer from the nearby sec- 
tion known as Snake Nation, a lo- 
cality that had seen as little of the 


outside world as any I knew of. 


This man could neither read nor — 
write, but in three months he and a — 


boy helper completed an amazingly 


unique job in wood construction. To ~ 
me it seemed like stumbling upon a 


lost art. 


His all-wood mechanism for trans-_ 


mitting and stepping up the power 


from the waterwheel to the grinding ~ 


stones located overhead is highly 
complicated. You can find this type 


of mill described exactly in accounts — 


from the revolutionary period. 
Wooden gear arrangements for 


other uses are sometimes seen, as for — 
ie 

Wood mech- 

anisms require no grease, they wear 


example cane presses. 


well, and they run more quietly than 
iron gears. 
tain woman said, speaking of such a 
mill owned by her father, “It run 


jist as glib as anything I ever seed.” — 


She said she remembered it well, 
though at the time she was “no big- 
ger than a cake of soap after a 
day’s washing.” Trust those people 


As a middle aged moun- — 


to give their sayings a homely twist. _ 


My notes are full of other items, 
such as chair making with the ancient 
boom-and-treadle lathe, homemade 
forge arrangements having mechan- 
ical blowers with wood fans, hinges 
and spring door -latches made of 
wood, ingenious carvings, the com- 
plete home manufacture of wool cloth 
from sheep’s back to “linsy cloth,” 


coverlet weaving, water brought into — 


houses by wood “acqueducts,” the 


arts of chimney making, and in- 


numerable other things. 

During the years I lived in this 
unique mountain area I often thought 
of the singular opportunity it offered 
for the public or an individual of 


means to construct a living monu-| 
‘ 


ment to the American pioneers. How 
appropriate it would be if, among 
the thousands of projects likely to 
come after the war, there could be a 
reconstruction of a small “pioneer 
preserve” area in a secluded pocket of 
mountain Georgia. It could be some- 
thing on the order of old Williams- 
burg, Virginia, but far less elabor- 
ate. Imagine a creek locality set 
apart as a separate world of little 
clearings nestled among wooded 
slopes, where are found only log 
cabins, rail fences, all-wood water 
wheels, and old sash sawmills with 
their tireless sing-song refrain; where 
the whir of the spinning wheel and 
the thwack of the loom are familiar 
sounds of home industry; where no 
autos but only “tar grinder’ wagons 
do community hauling; where home- 
spun jeans clothes, muzzle loading 
rifles, shoes, furniture, and various 
necessities of living are all made in. 
the community. Advertisement of 
this sort would help us to remember 
the struggles of our forefathers. 
Progress, though often delayed, is 
relentless in its march. In a genera- 
tion.or two the cabins and rail fences 
will not be there to quicken in the 
visitor a sense of nearness to brave 
frontier settlers. 
however, would approve change and 
progress. He was never afraid of 


new conditions; his spirit was self- — 


reliant, restless to push on to new 
horizons, to build better than before. 
It is a spirit that lives on in the 
American ideal. 


a 
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Your true pioneer, — 
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_a park in Brewster County, Texas. 
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(y Biects to create and promote interest in travel 
and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
_ tion of travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities ; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites: 
the development of our National Parks and play- 


A NEW LINK TO MEXICO 


Another important cultural link be- 
tween the United States and Mexico is 
expected to be forged as soon as the 
cessation of hostilities permits both coun- 
tries to turn their feet once again upon 
the paths of peace. This new symbol of 
international amity is a great Inter-Amer- 
ican park to be dedicated on both sides 
of the Rio Grande where it takes its 
great bend through country rich in his- 
torical lore and natural grandeur. 

As long ago as 1935 the U.S. Congress 
authorized the purchase of a site for such 
The 
Lone Star State showed its hearty accord 
by an ‘appropriation to cover the acquisi- 
tion of seven hundred thousand acres. 
This vast expanse, which would make the 
Big Bend project the fifth largest na- 
tional park in the United States, recently 
was acquired and given into the control 
of the National Park Service. 

At about the same time the government 
of Mexico voiced its intention to dedicate 
a similar area directly across the Rio 
Grande in the States of Chihuahua and 
Coahuila. Thus, by joint interest, was 
born the conception of a vast Inter-Amer- 
ican Peace park. Officials of the two 
countries have explored the country and 
conferred upon plans. National Park 
Service heads, in fact, were in Mexico 
City to discuss the project at the yery 
time the Mexican government declared 
war upon the Axis powers. 

The advantages in the idea, for the 
promotion of international travel and 
mutually closer relations between good 
neighbor peoples, are obvious. When this 

reat plan has reached reality the border 
Oken Mexico and Texas will lose every 
aspect of a barrier and assume the char- 
acter of a tie. Those who have labored 
for it see in this wondrous park a perma- 


nent and unique influence for Inter- 


American unity and co-operation, a sig- 
nificant contribution toward the satisfac- 
‘tory settlement of problems incident to 
postwar rehabilitation and spa juetment 


to the patterns of peace. 


— 


Ma 


With a superb climate for | visitors 
‘throughout the year, Big Bend Interna- 
tional Peace Park lies on the highway 
between California and Florida.: For the 
benefit of travelers to Mexico an interna- 
tional bridge to connect the two park 
areas is expected to be constructed at 
historic old Boquillas. 

- The scenic attractiveness of the loca- 
on is almost without parallel. On the 
‘Texas side, where once roamed maraud- 


ing Indians and Wild West “Bad” men, 


‘the land is semi-arid and cut by ridges of 
mountains whose range of colors must 


: be seen to be believed. Here is St. Helena 


Canyon, an awesome gorge cut by the Rio 
_ Grande through solid rock to a depth of 
oe feet. One of its beetling walls marks 


’ features which made 
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the Mexican border and the other that of 
the United States. 

In the opinion of many, the scenery of 
the Mexican portion of the park not only 
rivals but surpasses the rugged magnifi- 
cence of the Texan. There the Del Car- 
men mountains show a shimmering vista 
of rose and purple peaks. Actually the 
two expanses complement each other and 
in their civilizations and their natural as- 
pects are blended the inherited traditions 
of these colorful countries. 

The territory long has been a magnet 
for the explorations of geologists and bo- 
tanists. Wild life is varied and abundant 
and the flora of the region carries special 
appeal. Soon, it is hoped and anticipated, 
this vast wonderland will be in readiness 
to welcome all comers from both sides of 
the border, there to mingle among the 
mysteries and marvels of nature and ce- 
ment the increasing bonds between the 
adjacent republics whose interdepen- 
dence has been highlighted by the vital 
need to speed victory. 


THE WAR AND BERMUDA 


The somewhat satirical article on Ber- ° 


muda, which recently appeared in a 
widely-read weekly, published in the 
United States, under the heading of 
“Fifty Million Dollar Base,” is respons- 
ible for the question being asked, “Has 
the war really affected Bermuda so ad- 
versely? The answer is an emphatic 
“No.” 

Information as to the actual cost of the 
U.S.A. Defense Bases constructed on the 
Bermuda Islands is a military secret for 
the time being, but anybody is free to 
guess at the amount. Suffice it to say that 
no expense was involved in connection 
with the lease of the land, as this was a 
free gift and not associated in any way 
with the much talked of “fifty destroyers’ : 
deal. 

Bermudians gladly leased one-twentieth 
of their coveted 1914 square miles of 
land, for 99 years, in order that the Bases 
might be built. They asked for no pay- 
ment other than a consideration for those 
their Islands so 
popular with visitors during the pre-war 
years. Bermuda had been in the war for 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


three years, her sons were on the fighting 
fronts, or manning the defences at home, 
her daughters were in the services too, 
large portions of her money had been 
given, and other portions loaned free of 
interest, to help her Empire’s dauntless 
struggle against the forces of evil and 
oppression headed by the Hun. Her 
major consideration was for Victory, no 
matter what the cost. She was proud that 
she could further assist in so important a 
way, and happy when the fighting men 
of the great U.S.A. joined in the struggle, 
for then she knew that success was as- 
sured. 

The construction of the Bases neces- 
sitated the use of heavy and modern 
equipment—and the use by it of Ber- 
muda’s hitherto motorless roads. The 
heavy trucks quickly wore away the 
roads’ white coralstone surfaces, and ruts 
resembling “fox holes” began to appear. 
Repairs were made but quickly wore 
away i 
struction and so more repairs were made 
— and then more repairs. The result? — 
the roads are in a miserable condition. 

In the planning and construction of the 
Bases themselves, “Uncle Sam” was most 
considerate of his Bermudian cousins, and 
instead of ugly barrack-like structures 
there arose groups of buildings pleasing 
to the eye, and as Bermudian in appear- 
ance as the traditional Easter lily. The 
Bases are well planned and well con- 
structed, and in the future will prove to 
be features of interest in the Bermuda 
picture. 


LOADING SKY FREIGHTERS 


The first completely portable automo- 
tive mechanized unit for loading and un- 
loading air freight has been put into op- 
eration by American Airlines, Inc. at La 
Guardia Field, New York. Adapted to a 
gasoline- powered tractor, a conveyor belt 
keeps a continuous stream of baggage, 
express and mail moving from truck to 
plane as fast as cargo handlers.inside the 
plane can stow it away. It can be ad- 
justed to the height of the forward cabin 
of a DC-3 or to a postwar DC-4, an indi- 
cator on the side showing when it has 
been elevated to the necessary height. 
Both operating and elevating mechanism 
are hydraulically operated. 

At the lower end of the conveyor belt 
is a platform to receive cargo coming 
down the conveyor, from which it may 
be placed with a minimum of effort either 
on the low-level panel trucks on which 
passengers’ baggage is carried or on the 
regular mail and express delivery trucks. 
The conveyor belt itself consists of a 
series of slightly spaced slats with a can- 
vas cover rippled on to prevent skidding. 
Sudden stoppage or reversal of the belt 
failed to dislodge or upset packages and 
baggage in the trial tests. 
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OIL CAPITAL OF AMERICA 
(Continued from page 21) 


There’ were “Boomers” and “Soon- 
ers,” land grabbers and land brawls 
until finally, under strong political 
pressure, Congress voted an act in 
1898 which provided for the survey- 
ing of townsites in the: Creek Na- 
tion, 

Oklahoma City and Muskogee were 
already sizeable, growing ciites as 
compared to Tulsa’s 1,390 souls 
when the legal survey was. made in 
1900. Then it was that the sprawl- 
ing little cow town became a much 
coveted spot. Long fingered veins of 
coal were known to reach from Col- 
linsville, Broken Arrow and Dawson, 
right into the bowels of Tulsa. 

Men came from every direction. 
There wasethe inevitable interplay of 
character and weakness, there were 
interlocking antagonisms in the spec- 
tacular episodes that followed. Mis- 
sionaries and bandits, teachers and 
cattle rustlers, ranchers, horse thieves 
and bank robbers lived in the same 
community. The struggle deepened 
when clanking steel traps and the 
tread of moccasined feet gave way 
to the hoof-beats of galloping cow 
ponies, squeaking boots and rattling 
wagon. wheels. 

Even before the discovery of oil in 
1907, however, the citizens of Tulsa 
had marked their goal as indicated by 
a clipping from the Indian Repub- 
lican which reads as follows: “When 
stores are blown up and their pro- 
prietors are killed, as was Jeff Arch- 
er, when our kangaroo city marshall, 
Tom Stufflebeam gets drunk and 
falls into the river, when outlaws 
roam the hills on every side, it’s time 
for good citizens who expect to build 
a city and raise their children to rise 
up and assert their rights.” 

Luckily for the little city, perhaps, 
the discovery of the first oil well in 
1907, did not open an extensive pool. 
However,- it became the inspiration 
for future development in other areas 
and was, therefore, the beginning of 
growth, rather than the menacing 
threat of an inflated balloon that 
would burst like a bubble. 

Tulsa became the proving ground, 
the very center of the oil business in 
the mid-continent field with the open- 
ing of Glenn Pool, the Cushing and 
Osage fields. Tulsa fed on the en- 
ergy of oil and gas producers, drill- 


.ing contractors, pipe line companies, 


refiners, supply houses, real estate 
men, lawyers, bankers, brokers, mer- 
chants, manufacturers and industrial- 
ists who came to Tulsa to shape their 
destiny. There was a place for a 
wide variety of skills and_ talents. 
There was a proving ground for en- 
ergy. 

Men who made money gave gen- 
erously to the churches that raise 
their spires from the center of almost 
any down town street. They voted 
bonds for thousands of acres of 
parks, playgrounds, paved streets and 
modern public buildings. 

By 1919 the Finance Committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce consisted 
of fifty millionaires. By 1927 more 
than $1,000,000 ‘per month was being 
spent on down town buildings. Tall 
towers with air cooled offices rose to 
the skies. The sparkling pure water 
of Spavinaw Creek was corraled in a 
dam, seventy-five miles away and 
piped to Tulsa. The International 
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Petroleum Exposition was organized, 
Tulsa Universtiy was enlarged, pri- 
vate schools were patronized, Skelly 
Stadium with a seating capacity of 
18,000 was built, Philbrook Art Cen- 
ter opened, air ports, aviation schools 
and radio stations came into being. 
Prosperous oil men, merchants and 
professionals invested in land and 
fine stock, 

Right in the teeth of two world 
wars and the intermittant ups and 
downs of the fluctuating price of 
real estate and “oil, (which in 1930 
reached the low level of ten cents per 
barrel), the city of Tulsa planted a 
root of culture that has flowered 
abundantly. 

Thousands of people flock to Phil- 
brook Art Center, which is located 
in the former home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Waite Phillips, who endowed and 
presented it to the Southwestern Art 
Association. With the full program 
at Philbrook only partially compelted, 
it has already become an important 
gallery of Western Art. 

As an active outlet for general ex- 
hibits representing all media and 
trends showing the different influ- 
ences affecting the growth of the 
Southwest; as the gallery for the 
exhibits of local, individual artists 
from time to time; as the cumulative 
center for the largest heterogenous 
Indian culture of any State in the 
Union; as a center for comparative 
exhibitions of prehistoric, historic 
and contemporary artists of the 
Southwest; as the home of collec- 
tions of regional art, basketry, pot- 
tery, weaving and metal designs, 
Philbrook has made a_ distinctive 
place for itself. 

Tulsa is also proud of its School 
of Fine Arts, its growing numbers 
of young artists and musicians, its 
excellent litthé theater and its actors 
and playwrights. 

Because Tulsa is Western in its 
own way, the wearing of Steton hats, 
cowboy boots, and Indian blankets is 
restricted largely to rodeos, square 
dances and recreational costuming. 
During - pre-war days _ neighboring 
Osage Indian women came in fine 
motor cars to select their wearing ap- 
parel from the exclusive shops of 
Tulsa, which the late O. O. MclIn- 
tyre believed to be one of the two 
ranking cities of “Best Dressed 
Women in America.” 

Though the days of obvious wealth 
(when expensive cars were given for 
golf prizes and bath tubs were 
trimmed with gold), have settled to 
the more useful dimensions of bene- 
ficial recreation and creative ambition, 
the existing wealth of Tulsa con- 
tinues to be the cause of progress. 
Ambitious Tulsans have seen their 
dreams come true so often in the past 
that they have no fears for the future. 

Tulsans dining in modern style on 
the open terrace of Southern Hills 
Country Club may absorb the pro- 
fusion of beauty in the multicolored 
flowers on the graduated terrace, in 
the wide, green valleys and tree cov- 
ered hills. They may settle in serene 
composure where not so long ago the 
painted savage, the bandit and ‘howl- 
ing wolves held sway. 

To the west of Tulsa is Sand 
Springs, where textile and glass fac- 
tories make work for many men. 


Teativay beoeces Tf, ralsa and Gand 
Springs is the Tulsa Stock Yards. _ 
Sapulpa, on the South is a thriving 


center of Industry. Bixby, Broken 
Arrow, Muskogee and Okmulgee on 
the south and east are agricultural, 
grazing, fruit and pecan centers. On 
the north and east are Bartlesville, 
Collinsville, Claremote, Skiatook, the 
lead and zinc mines of Miami, Spav- 
inaw Lake and Grand Lake with un- 
limited power for Industry. 

Here, in a setting where “Men are 
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FREIGHT CARS TAKE TO THE AIR 
(Continued from page 29) 


few settlements in promising areas 
and enabled settlers to enjoy furnace- 
heated homes, other home conveni- 
ences and comforts. When a family 
settles in one of these dark continent 
sections now it doesn’t have to shut 
out the world and stay frozen in for 
long dreary months. 

The members can watch the world 
go by through their radio sets. They 
can fly back to the states when they 
want ‘to visit Grandma or Aunt 
Sophy instead of spending weeks get- 
ting to the nearest port by dog train. 
At the railroad terminus of Fair- 
banks before the war several planes 
stood by to pick up refrigerators, 
furniture, radio sets, sewing ma- 
chines and vacuum cleaners for new 
Alaskan residents. Since Pearl Har- 
bor this happy condition has been 
somewhat curtailed by bottlenecks 
and blitzkriegs, but when the bombs 
stop falling this vast territory of 
only 75,000 inhabitants is going to 
open up, and how! 

What is true of Alaska can also be 
said of the unsettled portions of 
Canada, New Guinea, Africa and the 
South Seas. Gold can be mined in 
isolated sections of New Guinea, 
radium in ice-bound territories of the 
Arctic and other untapped sources of 
wealth can disgorge their assets for 
a waiting world. 

To meet the demands of our post- 
Hitler world a few aircraft com- 
panies are manufacturing new spe- 
cially designed cargo planes that will 
make the 3%-tonners of prewar look 
like pygmies. The Douglas DC-4 
carries a pay load of 20,000 pounds 
a distance of 1,500 miles non-stop at 
a normal cruising range of 227 miles 
per hour. This is one of the planes 
used on the Burma Route and it is 
doing a magnificent job for the Air 
Transport Command. It has a wing 
span of 117 feet and a length of 93 
feet, 11 inches. 

A new plane that has not yet come 
from the factory for its test run is the 
Fairchild all-metal cargo-carrying 
airplane. Its design, construction and 
performance are a closely guarded 
military secret, but the information 
so far released is that it is a twin- 
engined craft designed to operate 
into and from airfields of very lim- 
ited size. Its range is 3,500 miles. 
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has become a tall city overn 
Maybe it is because it was born of 
great adventure in the wilderness that 
its culture seems a little bolder, a 
little more ingenuous and even differ- 
ent. Maybe it is because it rearms 
itself each day at the very sight of a 
kingdom so vast, so resourceful and 
so unexhausted. 


The Edward G. Budd Company — 
has begun manufacturing the world’s 
first stainless steel | plane named the 
Conestoga. It is a large ship dis- 
tinguished by the fact that it can — 
take off the landing strip fully loaded — i 
on a run of only 920 feet and its — 
parts are welded together instead of — 
being joined by the slow tedious proc- © 
ess of riveting. "The Martin Mars, 
for example, had to have 3,000,000 
rivets. The Conestoga has a wing — 
span of 100 feet, can carry a pay load 
of 10,400 pounds over a range of 650 
miles. 

The largest sky carrier yet manu-~ 
factured is the Martin Mars which 
has a maximum loaded weight of 
140,000 pounds and can carry a pay 
load of 18.4 tons to any part of the 
earth in 5 days. It can fly to Europe © 
and back, non-stop and actually has _ 
made 4,600 miles non-stop in an in- | 
dustrial flight of 32 hours and 17 _ 
minutes. It has a wing span of 200 — 
feet, a length of 117 feet and is as 
high as a two-story building. 

As if air monsters would never 
stop happening, Martin is now  de- 
signing a new air goliath to be named 
the Leviathan. It will be twice the 
size of the Mars and will carry more — 
than twice the freight. Another — 
authority visualizes a 12-engine ship 
with a wing span of 380 feet, a speed 
of 300 miles per hour and a pay load 
of 175 tons. This is equal to a load 
carried by five or six box cars. Such — 
a monster could make seventy round | 
trips a year to the Red Sea and two | 
of them could deliver as much % 
freight as a modern sea carrier. i 

These are only a few of the flys 
ing box cars that we -will see after — 
the shrapnel stops falling. Some of | 
these planes will tow glider trains a 
of freight across the country and — 
drop glider loads off at way stations: 
without stopping. Britain has al- 
ready tried it successfully on one or 
two test runs. Aviation authorities — 
are reluctant about promising too — 
many things, but the progress air 
transport has already made indicates — 
that our way of life may be com-— 
pletely changed after a lot of ou 
shipping leaves the highways for “i 
skyways. 
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| distrusts any great power. 


do the same. 
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| over Eire as 


NEUTRAI 


wWspapers at two hundred dollars. 
Today Dublin is probably the gay- 
‘est city in Europe. It flourishes with 
a fine old Regency air. The streets 
are crowded. The horse and carriage 
has come back into its own. Down 
the streets past the shop windows 
crammed with goods, past the. green 
pillar boxes, go the high-stepping 
horses. There is plenty of good food 
in spite of rationing, plenty of wine 
and spirits, for trade between Eire, 
and Spain and Portugal is still con- 
siderable. Hotels are packed with 
‘holiday makers from the north. 
They say in Eire, that if you 
haven’t seen Dublin, then you haven’t 
seen Ireland, and there is no doubt 
as to the truth of this statement. 


i 
a 
| Dublin is the heart of Ireland. The 


_ Dail is located there, and at the Dail 
- you will find Mr. De Valera, leader of 
the Fianna Fail party, and today vir- 
tual leader of the neutral Irish re- 
| public, 
' American born, non-smoker, non- 
excellent linguist, he still 
wears black for those killed in the 
1916 Rebellion. Even his opponents 
“will admit that he is the most astute 
statesman in Ireland. His deter- 
mined stand regarding the expulsion 
of Axis Consuls when approached by 


_ America and Britain last March, won 
| ‘him much favor, for a great part of 


Ireland stands behind him in his at- 
titude of neutrality. 


Why is Ireland neutral? She is 


neutral because she distrusts Eng- 


 Jand. She 
For nine 
hundred years she has fought for her 
freedom, and now she has it she will 
| not relinquish it easily. If American 
or British troops crossed her borders 
she would resist them desperately; if 
German troops tried to land she would 


She is pugnaciously 


She distrusts America. 


neutral. 
Threaten her with sanctions and 


you will strengthen her resolve. Cut 


off her coal, her gasoline, cut off 


_ everything and it will not make a bit 


of difference. Literally she will starve 
rather than budge from the attitude 
she has taken. In Eire they say with 
some bitterness that if the Allies are 
fighting for the rights of small na- 
tions, it would be as well if they re- 
spected the rights of a small nation 
. called Eire. 


_. They point ‘to’ Switzerland, and 
Turkey, and Sweden, and suggest that 


_ they are making a good thing out of 


the war, which Ireland certainly is 
not. They point to the two hundred 
and fifty thousand Irishmen serving 
in the British forces, the three hun- 
dred thousand Irish workers in Eng- 


land. 


For that is the paradox of the 

_ whole episode. 
Today perhaps England’s extremity 
‘ has not been Ireland’s opportunity, 
but her perplexity. The age-old bit- 
_ terness, the ancient hate, has kept 
_ Eire from fighting against tyranny, 


for only the most completely blind 


could be unaware that today the 
Allies’ fight is Ireland’s fight; that 
the forces of Nordic paganism ar- 
rayed against Christianity. would wash 
they washed over 
Europe if the Allies failed. 
_\ The government remains neutral, 
the minds of many Irishmen will 
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not imitate their government. Over 
the border they come in great num- 
bers—in hundreds and thousands— 
men and women—men to fly in Spit- 
fires, and fight in tanks, and sail in 
destroyers. ... 


The Captain of the Jervis Bay, 
armed merchant cruiser which went 
in with pathetic guns blazing against 
a German pocket-battleship in pro- 
tection of his convoy, came from 
Eire; so did Paddy Finucane, one of 
the leading fighter aces of this war; 
so did Esmond the V. C. who against 
insuperable odds led his own Sword- 


fish formation against the Scharn- 
norst and Prince Eugen in their 
Channel passage. Eire has earned 


six Victoria Crosses in this war al- 
ready, and innumerable lesser awards. 
You do not get the V.C. for nothing. 
Look through the lists of all the most 
coveted British decorations, and high 
on the roster you will find the names 
of Irishmen who crossed the border 
to fight for something they believed 
in. 

That in itself perhaps is a signifi- 
cant change in history; a change so 
significant that it has not been ade- 
quately assessed. For generations 
Irishmen have gone to fight with 
Britain’s enemies. Hundreds of 
thousands of them died in the French 
ranks in battles which lasted inter- 
mittantly for two hundred _ years. 
There were Irishmen jin plenty facing 
the British redcoats at Bunker’s Hill. 
And now their are Irish in plenty 
wreathing their rich brogue through 
the ranks of the Allies. 

But then, the whole country is per- 


plexing. 
Ireland is old and Catholic and 
agricultural. Except perhaps for 


Spain, there is no country in Europe 
so untouched by the industrial revo- 
lution. 

I was told—by Protestants—that 
the dead hand of Catholicism was 
strangling the country; that ignor- 
ance of the masses was held up al- 
most as a virtue. I hold no brief for 
either religion; but I did not find 
that so when I was there. I found 
an indolence—yes, and a casualness— 
yes; but a way of living that was 
slow and satisfying, that had its roots 
in the soil, and its head—if not in the 
stars—at least based upon a mundane, 
healthy way of life. Because a people 
do not grasp feverishly for new 
movies, and chromium-plated bars, and 
tiled swimming pools, and _ plastic 
automobiles is not to Say they are 


_ uncivilized. 


But here again the paradox is re- 
vived. 

The youngsters do not want peace, 
a slow way of living and life on the 
farm; they want ice cream, and juke- 
boxes, and personal independance. 
That is Ireland’s dilemma. Always it 
has been Ireland’s pr®blem; and for 
centuries good, green Irish blood has 
flowed to the four corners of the 
globe. 


Almost every cottage in Conemara, 
in Kerry, in Donegal, can boast a 
brother or a sister in America send- 
ing over dollars every month. Now, 
with travel difficulties they are going 
to England, and a steady stream of 
postal orders and money orders flows 
from England across the Irish Sea. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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CAN YOU 


1. Identify each of these chairs as 


to period and country? 


2. Say in exactly what sort of room 


each belongs? 


‘Tell what types should go har- 


moniously together? 


. Select other furnishings and ac- 
cessories which would suitably 


go with them? 


Take any one as a nucleus and 
create a charming room round 
it? 


A knowledge of the characteristic details 
of furniture design and interior decora- 
tion is a never-ending source of pleasure 
and interest. 


But apart from this, such knowledge has 
immense practical value. It not only 
enables you to create a beautiful home 
,for yourself, but it presents the oppor- 
tunity, should you ever desire, to have 
an interesting career. Interior Decoration 
as a vocation affords a fascinating out- 
let for your artistic talents. Hundreds 
of men and women have found it a way 
to the expression of their creative 
powers and a lucrative profession. Study 
it through the 


ARTS AND DECORATION 
HOME STUDY COURSE IN 
INTERIOR DECORATION. 


This fascinating course, consisting of 30 lessons on period and modern 
decoration will enable you to create interiors with skill and assurance. 
You are initiated into the mysteries of color, harmony, design and 
arrangement, of how to handle the new modes in decoration, with 
the fabrics and accessories that go with them. 


What You Will Receive 


In addition to the course there has been included valuable supple- 
mentary working material which will give you every possible aid in 
planning decorating schemes for your own home or professionally. 
There is a technical book, a portfolio containing samples of fabrics, 
a set of 16 color plates illustrating latest fashions for draperies, color 
combinations, arrangement and many ingenious ideas for playing up 
decorative accessories to the best advantage. Everything possible has 
been selected to give you a thorough and practical knowledge of this 
subject. 


Mail this coupon today for complete information. 
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Arts & Decoration Home Study Course 
116 East 16th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your free booklet describing your Home Study Course 
in Interior Decoration. 


Name 


Address 


City 
T. Jan. 1945 
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Here the Sun 4 


works overtime 
...for you! 


In spite of the war, Tucson’s 
warm, dry, invigorating cli- 
mate is still the healthiest in 
all America. Nowhere else in 
the U. S. can you match this 
rare combination of climate 
and moderate altitude (2400’). 


For free booklet and infor- 
mation write our 23-year, 
non-profit Tucson Sunshine 
Climate Club, 4446-D) Rialto, 
Tucson, Arizona. 


OUR MEN NEED 


*BOOKS.« 


SEND 
ALL YOU CAN SPARE 


GIVE A BOOST WITH 
A BOOK—Good books, 
in good condition, are 
wanted by the 1945 
VICTORY BOOK CAM- 
PAIGN for. men in all 
‘branches of the service. 
Leave yours at the near- 
est collection center or 
public library. 


* 
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The trouble is they do not return. 
They stay away and dream of Ireland 
for the rest of their lives. 

The thousands of pounds, too, which 
are being spent to revive the Gaelic 
language, is regarded by many Free 
Staters as a preposterous expense. 
But to my mind, the only thing I 
found to criticise was the censorship 
of books, newspapers and magazines, 
both foreign and local. Possibly there 
is no country in the world so touchy 
about criticism as Eire. A few ad- 
verse lines in a magazine or paper, 
and it is banned for a period. Banned 


BRAZIL’S FABULOUS AVIARY 


scientifically known as the Tyran- 
nidae, and small tyrants they are, 
quick to protect their rights, and like 
the equally combatant little hummer, 
ready to do battle with creatures 
several times their own size. 

Very popular are the bemtevi, small 
birds of various species, very. sociable 
and with a most inquisitive eye. Its 
name is Portuguese for “I see you 
plainly” and Dr. Guenther says that 
the bemtevi has the true native ac- 
cent. When a bemtevi sings loudly 
and continuously it is said to be a 
sign of coming rain. : 

The bemtevi are also ant éaters and 
being so numerous are very helpful. 
One shudders to think what would 
happen to the green beauty of Brazil 


' without the furred and feathered ant- 


| varieties. 


which there are several 
Between them they help 
to keep down. somewhat the devastat- 


eaters, of 


| ing hordeg.pf .traveling ants. The 


| mimic. He will sit 


anti popiilation thrives in theé*+ sertao, 
which #has: been called “the angry 
land” because of its generally. inhos- 
pitable air. But the sertao has a 


| strange compelling charm all its own 


and here are many of Brazil’s love- 


| liest birds. 


3irds like humans sometimes 
change their habits or adopt new ones 
when they go to another land. The 
starling at home is not a jmusician, 
but in Brazil many of them have fine 
voices. The checheou, a large bird 
in black and gold has some lovely 
flute-notes and is an accomplished 
quietly on a 
bough listening to the sounds around 
him and take delight in reproducing 
them, whether pleasing or otherwise. 

The checheou builds an immense, 
bag-shaped nest, usually on a branch 
which hangs over water, and near a 
wasp’s nest, to keep away monkeys 
and other creatures who like bird’s 
eggs and birdlings. At times both 
birds and wasps battle the enemy and 
the monkey usually retreats in a 
slightly battered condition. 

Some birds because of their fine 
voices are known as “The Organists.” 
In the lovely virgin forest of Alta 
da Serra in Sao Paulo Dr. Guenther 
heard the voice of the gurundi, “a 
noble black bird with a red hood. 
... The male’s song sounds like the 
sweet piping of the oriole.” Another 
with yellow breast and yellow patch 
on its head is called the gaturamo. 

Two birds are known as “ferreiro” 
or “smith” because the sound of their 
call has something in it of the ring- 
ing anvil. One snow-white bird 
dwells in the sertao and his note 
seems oddly attuned to his rather 
harsh surroundings. A cinnamon- 
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(Continued from page 33) 


too are many of the books of Som-. 
erset Maugham, Ernest Hemmingway 
and others. Films too, quite often 
come under this heading. 

It is sad that a country as great 
as Eire with its glowing, martial 
record of fierce, imperious warriors 
scored like a flame on the pages of 
history, with its aching beauty of 
hill and lough and stream, a country 
which has raised a flag of individual 
freedom for nine long centuries, 
should descend into an addled neutral- 
ity and a petulant censorship. Neu- 
trality of action «is possible; neu- 


(Continued from page 18) 


brown relative is found all over Bra- 
zil and its song is so rhythmical that 
it sounds almost mechanical. There 
is also a frog known as the ferriero, 
the frogs of Brazil being a very mu- 
sical company. 

Brazil has an altogether remark- 
able group of tanagers, most brilliant 
of them all being the scarlet tanager 
who flies by like a living flame. Others 
are plumaged in blue and yellow with 
green and violet wings, and there 
are rainbow tanagers which glow like 
butterflies as they settle down on the 
palm trees. The little coconut tanager 
which has a preference for the love- 
liest of all the palms comes soberly 
clad in soft olive green. 

Among the world’s most striking 
birds are the trogons to which family 
belongs the famous green quetzal of 
Guatemala, whose feathers once 
furnished fine cloaks for the proud 
Aztec princes. They come in many 
rich colors with bright beaks and ele- 
gant tails, and to see a flight of them 
go by in the gold of the setting sun 
is a picture never to be forgotten. 

There is bird beauty all along the 
rivers of Brazil which are particu- 
larly rich in water-fowl. There are 
great flocks of flamingoes, their rosy 
plumage deftly touched with black; 
and spoonbills with a huge spoon-like 
beak, pink plumage and bright red 
wings. The stately, pure white jabiru 
stork, standing five foot tall, and usu- 
ally on one leg with beak on breast, 
has a melancholy, meditative air. 

Along the Paraguay River ‘the 
snow-white egrets may be seen roost- 
ing in the trees or at dusk perform- 
ing a slow, mysterious rhythmic 
dance. It is said that the Indians 
in their own dances have copied many 
of the birds. 

Said to be the dancer par excel- 
lence by the few who have glimpsed 
him, the sun bittern, or tiger bittern, 
is also remarkable for the. extra- 
ordinary pattern of his plumage. 

The spurred lapwing is common 
along Brazilian river shores and is 
a very odd little bird giving fo danc- 
ing in twos or threes. One bird will 
serve as the leader and one or two 
will follow him. Even the father of 
a family sometimes slips away and 
joins some bachelor friends to in- 
dulge in one of these lapwing sprees. 

Theodore Roosevelt in his book 
Through the Brazilian Wilderness 
never ceased to marvel at the variety 
and rich coloring of the birds. On 
one of his canoe trips he took along 
as a traveling companion one of the 
trumpeter birds which are very easily 
tamed and have a liking for human 
society. Going up one river he passed 


trality of the mind is incredible. T! 
events of the past five years have 
shown that the winds of freedom blow 
through men’s souls no matter what 
the days bring. a 

For Eire the opportunity is golden. 
While devastation .wracks Europe — 
Eire might be a small refuge in the © 
midst of chaos; a refuge from the ~ 


barbarities of the machine age, of war — 


and of reconstruction. 
Athens perhaps? 
totalitarian-minded state? The choice 


is hers, 


A second — 


a thick clump of palms which glowed 
with color. There were magnificent 
hyacinth macaws, green parakeets 
with red splashes, toucans with ya- 
ried plumage, black, white, red, yel- 
low, green; jacmars, orioles, and 
both blue and dark red tanagers.” 

The jacmar, or jacamar, is a very 


Or a second-rate, — 


es ee eee a 


handsome; bird with rich metallic — 
green, coppery hued plumage. The — 
parakeets, especially, the small green 4 
ones, are probably the noisiest crea- 
tures on the earth. Dr. William — 


3eebe who once came upon a flock 
of twenty sitting on a bough was 


rn 


almost stunned at the volume of sound — 


those small birds produced when they — 
arose screaming into the air, and just 
as suddenly stopped. He says “it was — 
a high piercing shriek which shat- 
tered the silence.” 

Brazil might well be called Parrot 
Land for they come in endless, noisy 
variety and the Amazonian green par- 


rot is the best bird talker in the world, — 


The macaws are gorgeous creatures 
and birds of real character who mate 
for life and have been known to die 
of grief when their companion was 
killed. 
yivid picture of the parrots: [ 

“For miles along the river we rode 


Theodore Roosevelt gives a 


through a beautiful open forest of 


slender caranda palms with other trees — 
scattered among them. Green para- 
keets with black heads chattered as 
they flew, noisy green and red par- 
rots climbed among the palms, and 
huge macaws, some entirely blue and 


others almost entirely red, screamed 


loudly as they perched in the trees or 
took wing at our approach.” 

Largest of all the Brazilian birds 
is the rhea which looks something 
like the ostrich but. has one more 


toe on each foot and lacks the lat- 


ter’s fine plumes. 
Brazil’s largest eagle is the harpy 
whose sinister, slightly uncanny ap- 
pearance, warrants its name. It is as 
fierce as it looks and demands a 
heavy meat diet. There are many 
hawks and falcons, some small as 
doves, and a large variety of owls. 


This is just a sketch of the bird 


wonderland of Brazil, enough to give 
a hint of its endless beauty and va- 
riety. The Brazilians fully appreci- 
ate the worth of their avian popula- 
tion and have many fine bird sanctu- 
aries where one may see a most amaz- 
ing aggregation of the feathered tribe. 

Let us hope when this war is over 


some of us will haye the opportunity 


to travel to Brazil and become better 


acquainted with its cultured, kindly 


people, see for ourselves the splendor 


of their great land, and the colorful ~ 


pageant of the birds of Brazil. re 
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Fi \ by Margaret Pedler 


This story of love in the quiet countryside of Devon- 
3 shire is a refreshing change from the rushing tempo 


Bj the time is the present, the theme is love not vio- 


BE} lence. It is written with poetic charm and deep 


understanding of men and women in love. No 


Fj periencing the emotional torment of Susan, the 
6) heroine, while she struggled against the most danger- 
BY) ous rival that a woman in love can encounter. 


$2.50 


UNLEASH THE DOGS OF WAR 


by Frederick Philip Stieff 


This is the story of two valiant, four-footed fighters 
who were recruited from private life and fought 
courageously in the North African campaign. Their 
names are Murky and Cecil. Their adventures are as 
inspiring as those of the soldiers with whom they at- 
tacked and defeated the arms of General Von Arnheim. 
With remarkable vividness these pages unleash the dogs 
of war, and their exploits make one of the most thrill- 
ing chapters in America’s war against fascism. 


Ill. $2.50 


- THUNDER BEATS THE DRUM 


by John Hewlett 


Joy, somberness and Rabelaisean laughter abound in this narrative of adventure in the 
5 primitive jungles of Bolivia. “I doubt whether anyone has written a more fascinating, 

titillating story of adventure into the unknown.”—N. Y. Post. “The swashbucklingest 
EK) book I’ve read in a month of blue moons.”—Roark Bradford. “I took up your book the 
cl other night when I had a lot of work to do and didn’t put it down till 3:45 A.M., when 
K) I finished it.” — Forrest Davis, Washington Editor, Saturday Evening Post. Recom- 
$3.00 
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THE STORY BEHIND 
GREAT INVENTIONS 


Younger Readers 


THE GREAT 
PATHFINDER 


By May Forth Weston 


YOUNG AMERICA’S 
AVIATION ANNUAL 
1944.45 


by David C. Cooke 


By 
Elizabeth Rider Montgomery 


This is the story of Jedidiah 
Smith, one of our greatest ex- 
plorers who blazed two trails 
from the Missouri to the Pa- 
cific before he was thirty, and 
who was the first man to go 
from California north to the 
Columbia River. Ill. $2.00 


Beginning with printing this 
- book carries the story of great 
inventions down to the me- 
chanical marvels of modern 
times, including the subma- 
rine, the X-ray, the gyroscopic 
‘compass, the electric eye and 
the Kodak. Ill. $2.00 


This eagerly awaited new 
volume covers all recent devel- 
opments in aviation both here 
and in England. It is packed 
with fresh information about 
all new technical developments 
and lavishly illustrated. $2.50 
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Robert M. McBride and Co., Publishers 
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& NO GIFTS FROM CHANCE 


Six Carloads of 


Hilarious Laughter 


Little Scouts In Action 


by Roland Coe 


The first collection in book form of the delightful 
drawings that have endeared themselves to thou- 
sands. Here is the mischievous, humorous spirit of 
young America, as authentic as Huck Finn and 
Tom Sawyer. $1.50 


I Feel Like a Cad 
by Sgt. Larry Reynolds 
The best cartoons of bumbling Butch the burglar. 


$1.00 
Alfred Ahoy ! 


by Foster Humfreville 


The cock-eyed adventures of the most popular goof 
in the cartoon world—Alfred the Sailor. $1.00 


Collier’s Collects 
Its Wits 


A two year crop of comic drawings selected by 
Gurney Williams. A supreme laugh-cure for war 


wotries. $1.29 
9 e 
It’s Hot in Here 
by Virgil Partch 

The best work of Collier’s ace cartoonist, popu- 
larly known as Vip. $1.00 

9 

It’s a Funny World 
Cartoons from Collier’s 

128 pages of cartoons by top-flight artists. Selected 
by Gurney Williams. $1.29 


The Gentleman Says 
It’s Pixies 
by Gardner Rea 


‘The first individual collection of 37 years of car- 


in the 
$1.00 


toon making by the greatest idea-man 


business. 


Popular Priced Editions 


New Worlds in Science 
Edited by Harold Ward 


A brilliant compendium of modern scientific thought 
including the work of Ernest A. Hooton, J. B. S. 
Haldane, Alfred Einstein, Earl T. Compton, Julian 
Huxley, Paul De Kruif and nearly thirty others 
equally distinguished. 659 pages, biographical 
notes, index. $1.98 


Tom Benton’s America 
by Thomas Hart Benton 


First published in 1937, when it was called An 
Artist in America, this book describes the famous 
American artist’s extensive travels along the Mis- 
sissippi, in the deep south, in the Ozark Moun- 
tains, in boom towns of the oil lands, in great 
farming and industrial regions. 64 two color re- 
productions. $1.98 
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MESSAGES GOT THROUGH 


ON THE “BANANA NET” 


HERE is many an exciting story about how amateur 

radio operators now in the services have helped ex- 
tend the lines of victory around the world. There’s the 
one about the “Banana Net’’—the name the boys gave to 
the radio network down in the Panama jungle. As the 
G. I’s have it, “it rains continually during the rainy season 
but only once a day in the dry season’. The “Banana 
Net” is just one link in the vast network set up by the 
AACS — Army Airways Communications System. The 
AACS safeguards tens of thousands of lives by relaying 
weather reports, coordinating information on enemy ship 
and plane movements and by bringing home or locating 
flying ships that are down or in trouble. 


The ranks of the far flung AACS are filled with one-time 
amateur radio operators. Amateurs have always found 
in Hallicrafters equipment the perfection they themselves 
have been seeking. For these exacting technicians Halli- 
crafters made superior equipment long before the war. 
As a matter of fact thousands of pieces of privately owned 
Hallicrafters equipment were drafted into the services — 
right along with the amateurs who once operated them. _ 
After the war Hallicrafters will have a new kind of radio 
ready. You will want the radio man’s radio—the radio 
that has an amazing range and performance on all bands, 


‘short wave and regular broadcast. Travellers especially © 


will welcome this splendid equipment. 


THE HALLICRAFTERS CO. © MANUFACTURERS OF RADIO AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT * CHICAGO 16- U. S. Aas 
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